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Book the Second. 
VIII. 


HILARY’S LETTER. 


A DISAGREEABLE surprise, as we are aware, awaited Mrs. 
. Radcliffe on her return to Hazlemere. 

As she entered her boudoir, she learnt from Annette, who was 
in attendance, that Hilary had taken his departure. 

“The young gentleman left quite sudden, mem, about an 
hour and a half after you had started for ~~ s without 
mentioning his intention to any one—except me. He went away 
on foot, with a knapsack on his back.” 

“ But surely he left some message for me ?” | 
“Only this letter, mem, which he desired me to lay on your 
table. N o doubt it will give you all perticklers.” 

Mrs. Radcliffe looked at the letter, but much to Annette’s dis- 
appointment, did not open it, deferring its perusal till she should 
be quite alone. 

“T haven’t time to read it now,” she said. “I must dress for 
dinner at once. Lady Richborough will require your services 
rg Her ladyship dines here to-day, and will dress on her 
arriv. vag 

“Yes, mem, I knows. Mr. Spriggs have brought her la’y- 
ship’s evening dress in the broom, andtI’ve put it out all ready 
for her in Miss May’s dressing-room. A sweet pretty dress it is, 
mem, as ever I see, and I’m sure her la’yship will look charming 
im it, as she do in everything she wears.’ 

Annette was not all prepared for the pique exhibited by her 
mistress at this observation. She followed her into the dressing- 
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612 Hilary St. Ives. 


room, which communicated by a side-door with the boudoir, 
The dressing-room was very tastefully fitted up, with a large 
cheval ony ane with muslin, and a toilette-table covered with 
old lace, on which reposed numberless flacons of perfumes, boxes 
of pearl-powder and iris-powder, and pots of fard. 

“Look out my prettiest dress, Annette,” said Mrs, Radcliffe, 
seating herself in a chaise longue. “I must not be entirely 
eclipsed by her ladyship.” 

“No fear of that, mem,” replied Annette, eager to repair the 
error she had committed. “1 always says, and Mrs. Sutton will 
bear me out, that for grace and style—let alone good looks— 
no one can come up to our own dear lady.” 

“You are a silly creature, Annette, and I ought not to listen 
to such ridiculous flattery,” said Mrs. Radcliffe, smiling. “My 
day is gone by.” 

“Oh no, mem, I can’t allow that. Any one would take you 
for Miss May’s elder sister.” 

“Bah! Choose the dress that you think will become me most. 
I really want to look well to-night.” | 

“Then wear your white satin robe with the yellow satin panier, 
mem. You will put a complete distinguisher on her la’yship’s 
pink dress.” } 

Precisely what Mrs. Radcliffe desired. So the dress recom- 
mended was adopted, and very charming her mistress looked in it, 
Annette lidlend: 

Her task ended, Annette was departing, when Mrs. Radcliffe 
stopped her to inquire whether Mr. St. Ives had given any direc- 
tions respecting his chest. 

“ No, mem, he said nothing about it, and I didn’t think to ask 
him; but after he was gone I went to his room, and the first 
thing I see was the chest. The key was in it, so I thought there 
could be no harm in taking a peep at its contents. It was nearly 
full of linen and clothes—fine shirts as ever you see, mem, and 
oe new coats and waistcoats. I don’t know what else 
there might be, for I had seen quite enough, and locking up the 
chest I put the key in my pocket, intending to give it to Mrs. 
Sutton on her return.” 

“Quite right. But don’t give it her just now. She is busy 
about dinner, and this unexpected occurrence will put her out 
very much—as it does me.” 

“ Begging your pardon, mem, Mrs. Sutton must have heard 
of the young gentleman’s sudden departure from Mr. Luff. 
All the servants have been talking about it.” 

“ Well, go and see after her ladyship. She must have arrived 
by this time. Make her look as charming as you can.” 
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* You have nothing to fear from her, mem, I can assure you,” 
rejoined Annette, as she quitted the room. 
Mrs. Radcliffe then passed into the boudoir. 
After a moment’s hesitation, she opened Hilary’s letter. The 
bank-notes dropped out upon the table and alarmed her, and her 
‘agitation increased as she read as follows: 


.. “Mapam,—You desired me to await your return, but I cannot 
do so, for reasons which I shall p to state. 

“T hope I shall not pain you by what I have to say. I would 
not wound the feelings of one to whom I owe so much, and for 
whom I feel such strong affection. But I must speak plainly, 
lest my conduct should be misunderstood. 

“The mystery of my birth is no longer a mystery. Brought 
hither by fate, when proceeding in a different direction in quest 
of information, I have unexpectedly learnt the secret. But the 
knowledge thus strangely acquired has been dearly purchased. 
My true position has been revealed to me. I now know why I 

am disowned, and why I can never be acknowledged. 

“ Judging by my own emotions, I can guess bi yours must 
have been, when carried away by excitement, you allowed the 
secret, which you have so long and so carefully kept, to escape 
your lips. The avowal, I know, was made unconsciously, and 

rhaps would have been recalled, had recal been possible. 
Would it had never been made! 

“What extravagances I might have committed in the delirium 
of the moment, but for the interruption caused by your husband’s 
entrance, I cannot tell. No wonder I was scarcely master of 
myself, when I obtained the certitude that the mother whom I 
supposed to be dead was living and standing before me. 

“But when my transports subsided, ae tere convinced me 
that I had better have remained in ignorance of the secret. 

“The discovery could profit me nothing. The necessity for 
concealment was strong as ever—stronger perhaps. No dis- 
closure of my parentage could possibly be made without damage 
tothe honour and happiness of others. I must remain what I 
am. Qn no consideration would I bring disgrace upon you, or 
upon those with whom you are prance: | 

“Were I to stay here longer I should not only offend your 
husband, for whom I entertain great respect, and from whom I 
have experienced great kindness, but I might also unintentionally 
imperil you. Prudence, therefore, enjoins my immediate depar- 
ture. other interview with you might shake the good resolu- 
tions I have formed. 


“Some things connected with my history still perplex me, and 
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these you might have explained. But I shall institute no further 
inquiries. I have learnt enough—too much, alas! 

“You may desire to know what I propose to do. I shall 
strive to achieve an independence. I have marked out a career 
for myself which I shall steadily and unflinchingly pursue. Re- 
lying for success entirely upon my own energies, I can accept 
no further aid, even from those who may deem it a duty to 
aid me. 

“ Acting 400 this resolve, I must respectfully decline Colonel 
Delacombe’s late presents in money and clothing, and beg to 
return them to him, through you. Though poor enough, Heaven 
knows! I do not require the large sum he has thought proper 
to send me—nor any portion of it. My own hand will main- 
tain me. | 

“Qne thing more. As I shall never bear his arms, even with 
a bend sinister, his signet-ring will be useless to me. Pray 
restore it to him. I do not now need the evidence it affords of 
my birth. 

“Tn acting thus, do not suppose I am influenced by pride, or 
galled by the sense of injustice. I have no right to be proud; 
and if I have suffered wrong I can endure it without a murmur. 
I am actuated by feelings which, if I could explain them, would, 
I am sure, command your respect... 

“To say that I can ever eal reconciled to my enforced 
position would be idle and untrue. But I must learn to submit. 

“ Henceforth, I stand alone. 

“Farewell, madam! Think of me sometimes, I pray you. I 
shall think of you always—always with affection. We may 
never meet again—better we should not—but rest assured what- 
ever betide, you will never have reason to blush for him who 
is, unfortunately, compelled to subscribe himself, 

“Hitary Sr. Ives.” 


The perusal of this letter roused extraordinary emotions in 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s breast, and she was still under their dominion 
when Mrs. Sutton entered the boudoir. The housekeeper’s 
hageard looks alarmed her mistress. 

“Don’t agitate me, Sutton, I beseech you. My nerves have 
been dreadfully shattered by this letter. Read it before you say 
a word.” 

The housekeeper sat down, and it was well she did so, for she 
had not read many lines when her strength completely failed her. 
A mist ee before her eyes, but she brushed aside her 
tears and went on. Internal agony was plainly depicted i 
her countenance, and excited Mrs. Radcliffe’s commiseration. 
But the housekeeper resented her sympathy. 
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“This is all your fault!” she cried. “The error you have com- 
mitted may eee trifling, but it is fraught with fearful conse- 
quences, which cannot be repaired. You have led him to believe 

ou are his mother, and he has gone away with that conviction. 
oe is he to be disabused? Youcannot find him. You cannot 
communicate with him. See what you have done. By an in- 
considerate word you have deprived him of the few friends he 


: > and have thrown him upon the world without resources. 


or whatever misfortunes may happen to him you will be re- 

nsible. He tells you that you have made him wretched, and 
the whole tenor of his letter proves that he is so.” 

“Peace, Sutton, peace! I cannot endure this. No mis- 
fortunes shall happen to him. I can still find means of aiding 
him.” 

“But he will not accept your assistance.” 

“He can be aided indirectly. The colonel will devise some 
plan for his benefit.” 

“The colonel will do nothing for him. I am sure of it.” 

“You are unjust towards the colonel, Sutton. He has shown 
every disposition to help the poor young man.” 

“How ?” demanded the housekeeper, sceptically. 

“Has he not just sent him five hundred pounds and an ex- 

nsive outfit? What further proof do you need of the interest 

e takes in Hilary’s welfare ?” 

Mrs. Sutton could make no rejoinder. 

“ No one could have foreseen the unfortunate turn that thin 
have taken,” pursued Mrs. Radcliffe. “ Hilary’s aeldntiinate 
like all proud people, he denies that he has any pride—is a 
stumbling-block in the way of his advancement. I fear also that 
he is wanting in gratitude. I observe with pain that he does 
not allude to you in his letter. I trust he has written to bid 
you farewell, and thank you for your great kindness to him.” 

“He has not written to me,” rejoined the housekeeper, with 
difficulty repressing a pang. 

“He is much to blame for the neglect. But.his thoughts, no 
doubt, were occupied with me, whom c looks upon as his mother. 
. one mistake, and yet not surprising—all things consi- 

ere ” 

“Tt is not surprising at all, after what you have said to him,” 
eried the housekeeper, sharply. “He is gone. Let him take his 
own course.” 

“No, I cannot desert him. I must watch over him—unseen, 
unknown. You shall act for me, Sutton.” 

“T can make no promise.” 

“You are hurt by his ingratitude towards you, and I don’t 
wonder at it. But you must make allowances for him. We will 
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talk more on the subject to-morrow. Meantime, I must put 
these things by.” 

“T should like to read that letter again. Leave it with me, if 
you are going down-stairs.” 

“Excuse me, dear Sutton. I know the letter would be safe 
with you. But I cannot trust it out of my own “ 

As she spoke, she locked up the letter and the roll of bank- 
notes in a tiroir of the bureau. 

If she could have seen the look bestowed upon her by the 
housekeeper while she was thus employed, she would not have 
gone down to dinner with as much composure as she did. 


IX. 


A LITTLE MUSIC IN THE DRAWING-ROOM, AND A LITTLE TALK IN THE 
DRESSING-ROOM, 


No one would have suspected from Mrs. Radcliffe’s looks and 
manner during dinner that anything was on her mind. Greatly 
disturbed by Hilary’s abrupt departure, her jealousy was again 
excited by the colonel’s continued attentions to Cake Seddencesh, 
Yet her countenance had a placid expression, and a smile was 
upon her lips. Despite all Annette’s efforts, she was completely 
thrown into the shade by her ladyship, who looked surprisingly 
well in an evening dress. White as Parian marble, Myrtilla’s 
lovely neck and shoulders might have served as a model fora 
sculptor, while the classical mould of her features would have 
suggested a representation of the goddesss of the silver bow. 
She was in high spirits, and though her sweetest smiles and 
most bewitching glances were bestowed upon the colonel, she dis- 

ensed her fascinations around, and did not even neglect poor 
Oswald. In short, she was extremely useful as well as highly 
ornamental, and communicated a vast deal of life and spirit to 
the party, which might have flagged without her aid, for Sir 
Charles talked only to May. 

Her ladyship’s curiosity having been excited by the rencounter 
in the morning, she brought up the subject of Hilary St. Ives. 
But no one seemed inclined to talk about him. Mr. Radcliffe 
- could give no explanation of his sudden departure; and Mr. 
Thornton shrugged his shoulders when questioned. He knew 
nothing about the young fellow, and was heartily glad he was 

ne. That was all he had to say. Very strange. She thought 

. Radcliffe could tell her something, and resolved to seek an 
explanation from her in private. 
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Dinner excellent. The cabinet Johannisberg warmed | anatg 
papa’s heart, and the ’20 port, which appeared with the dessert, 
ut him into a blissful state. Apropos of the dessert! we may 
permitted to mention that Macdonald’s strawberries were mag- 
nificent, and Sir Charles told Mrs. Radcliffe that he must cer- 


tainl away her gardener. 
The health of the queen of the féte was of course drunk in 


‘bumpers, and the few words uttered on the occasion by grandpapa 


— a good deal of laughter, and raised some blushes on May’s 
cheek. 

Soon afterwards the ladies retired, and the gentlemen quickly 
followed them—much too quickly for Mr. Thornton, who had not 
half finished his bottle of *20 port. He hated to be hurried in 
this way. Why should not a man be allowed to enjoy his wine? 
gm cage wine like this. 

“Do tell me something about this mysterious Hilary 5t. 
Ives ?”’ said Lady Richborough to Mrs. Radcliffe, as they entered 
the drawing-room together. 

: He is an artist, that is all I know about him,” was the evasive 
reply. 

“But why has he left you so suddenly ?” 

> Grandpapa and the colonel objected to him. I know no 
other reason. 

“Oh! the colonel objected to him !—that’s odd! Do you 
know that I was very much struck by his likeness to the colonel.” 

“Have you lis Pr then ?” 

“Yes. As the colonel and I were riding back through one of 
the thickets in the park, we came upon him quite unexpectedly. 
Thad not the slightest idea who he was at the moment—but the 
likeness startled me.” 

“Strange you should meet him there? What could he be 
doing in the park?” 

“Just what I want to know. Does he intend to remain in the 
neighbourhood ” 

_“T should think not. I fancy he is going to town to practise 
his profession.” 

“Boxgrove is out of the way, if he was going to town. He 
must have had some motive to take him there.” 

“T can conceive none, unless he desired to take some views of 
the park. It is certainly strange he should be there. If you see 
again, or hear anything more of him, pray inform me?” 

a! she takes an interest in him, I perceive,’ thought her 
ladyship. “There must be some reason for his sudden depar- 
ure.” 


Naturally, she promised compliance, and then added quickly, 


“ 
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“ You will think I am troubling you with questions—but tell me ! 
Is Colonel Delacombe a widower? You are aware I have seen 
him for the first time to-day, and know very little of him except 
by report as a distinguished officer.” 

Guessing the object of the inquiry, Mrs. Radcliffe could not 
help smiling. 

“ A widower! no!” she rejoined. Colonel Delacombe has 
never been married. I can state that positively.” 

Her ladyship appeared very well satisfied by the assurance. 

“ What are you talking about ?” asked May, joining them. 

Before replying, Lady Richborough consulted Mrs. Radcliffe 
by a glance, that seemed to say, “Shall I tell her?” and received 
a look signifying, “ Better not.” | 

She Giedhens answered, “I have been propounding a riddle, 
which mamma finds it difficult to solve. Cisne to the piano. I 
want to practise a duet with you before the gentlemen appear.” 

The evening passed off delightfully. Lady Richborough was 
so much occupied at the piano, that she could not flirt with the 
colonel, though she held him in thrall by her} voice, and ever 


and anon electrified him with a glance. Consequently, Mrs. 
Radcliffe was quite easy, and able to enjoy the music. Oswald 
likewise, who had been unmercifully rallied by his grandsire, put 
on a cheerful air, and accompanied the ladies on the cornet-i- 


iston. 

Mpyrtilla in a riding-habit, on horseback, or in the stable— 
laughing, jesting, indulging in a little harmless slang, and tolerant 
of a cigar; Myrtilla in the drawing-room, in a costume not cal- 
culated to conceal her splendid neck and ‘shoulders—dazzling, 
refined, accomplished—so: different was her ladyship under the 
two aspects, that she scarcely resembled the same person. 

If the colonel was captivated by the fair equestrian, whose 
predilection for the stable and fondness for its occupants in 
no way displeased him, he was perfectly fascinated by the grace 
and accomplishments of the high-bred dame. Conscious that 
she looked well at the piano, Myrtilla enthroned herself before 
the instrument during the evening. Gifted with a rich contralto 
voice, she sang the “ brindisi” almost as well as Alboni, and com- 
pleted her performance by a grand fantasia, which she executed 
with wonderful brilliancy. 

The colonel and Mr. Thornton were transported, and ex- 
pressed their delight with enthusiasm, but Sir Charles, who 
was accustomed to his sister's wondrous performances, very 
much preferred a simple ballad, which was exquisitely sung by 
May. It held him breathless as he listened. 

Delightful as it was, the evening came to an end. Before the 
party separated, arrangements were made for next day. Every- 
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body was to dine at Boxgrove, and come over early if the day 
should prove fine—to play at croquet, or ramble about the park. 

Mrs. Radcliffe, as usual, fe it would be too much for her, 
but promised to come, nevertheless. What laughing there was 
in the hall! And how Sir Charles envied his sister the kiss she 
received from May as she bade her good night! 

_ The colonel had a tender word for her ladyship, and gently 
squeezed her hand, while leading her to the brougham. 

“Well, dear boy!” cried Myrtilla, as they were borne swiftly 
towards Boxgrove, “I can really and truly congratulate you. 
You will have the sweetest wife in England. But what’s to 
become of poor me, when you are married ?” 

«Why you will live with us, of course,” he rejoined. 

“Not at all of course. Perhaps, your wife won't like me.” 

“Nonsense! you know better.” 

Her ladyship appeared abstracted for a moment, and then 
tapping him with her fan, said, “Light a cigar. Don’t go to 
sleep.” 

“T never was less inclined to sleep,” he rejoined. 

“What do you think of Colonel Delacombe?” she asked, rather 
abruptly. 

“What do you think of him, Myrtilla? That’s more to the 
purpose,” he rejoined, with a laugh. “ Are you disposed to 
return with him to India?” 

“J shouldn’t altogether dislike it. I suppose he is well off. 
Find out all about him for me, dear boy.” 

Sir Charles told her there was no necessity to make any in- 
quiries respecting an officer so well known and so distinguished 
as Colonel Delacombe. Thereupon, he lighted a manilla, and 
om ladyship fell into a reverie, which lasted till they reached the 

ouse. 

Here we shall leave them, and return to May, who had already 
retired to her dressing-room, and while preparing for rest was 
ruminating upon the events of the day, when a gentle tap at 
the door announced the housekeeper. 

“Qh, Sutton, I’m so glad to see you!” cried May. “I want 
to know what has happened to poor Hilary St. Ives. Annette 
tells - he has left a letter for mamma. You have seen it, of 
course ” 


ha but there are secrets in it, which I am not permitted to 
ose,” 

“Secrets ! _ Dear me, how dreadfully mysterious! You quite 
rouse my curiosity. Am I not to know a little bit of the letter?” 
she said, in a coaxing tone. 


“No, I daren’t speak. Besides, you can’t take any interest in 
the poor young man now.” 
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“You are mistaken, Sutton, I take the test interest in 
him—in his welfare, mean. I have been thinking of something 
for him.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes. Our portraits—that is, the portraits of Sir Charles 
and myself—are to be placed in the t gallery, which you 
visited this morning, Sutton. I mean Hilary to paint them.” 

“ But will Sir Charles consent ?” 

“ Sir Charles will do anything Ilike. He will be delighted to 
encourage genius.” 

“T fear fie will not have an opportunity of doing so in Hilary’s 
case. The poor young man is gone. He does not desire to be 
heard of more. I suspect he means to change his name.” 

“ Well, I must say it is very stupid of him—very annoying— 
just when I had arranged it all so nicely.” 

“ He could know nothing of your kind intentions. But I don’t 
think he would have painted the portraits.” 

“Yes, ’m sure he would—if [had asked him,” she cried, in 
a tone of pique. “I’m quite angry with him for being so 
foolish.” 

“Do you recollect our conversation before breakfast this 
morning, dear?” said Mrs. Sutton, fixing an inquiring look upon 
‘ Are you quite satisfied with what you have done since? Don’t 
be afraid of confiding in me.” ; 

“Yes, dear Sutton, my feelings are entirely changed since 
morning. I have discovered that I can love Sir Charles— 
nay, I do love him. All his noble qualities have been revealed 
to me, and I am surprised I should have been so long blind to 
them.” 

“When did you make the discovery ?—at Boxgrove?” in- 
quired the housekeeper, in an ironical tone. 

“You think me inconstant, I perceive, but I am not so. This 
morning my heart was perfectly disengaged—and I own I should 
not have listened to Sir Charles except on his sister’s persuasion. 
I now know him better than I did. As I first looked into his 
eyes, I read truth and loyalty in them—and such devotion, Sutton. 
I am sure he would lay down his life for me if I required it. 
He said so.” 

“ A mere phrase!” cried the housekeeper, with an ill-disguised 
sneer. ‘ All men say so.” 

“It was not an idle phrase with him, but of course I don’t 
mean to put his devotion to the proof.” 

“No, that wouldn’t be prudent. You would lose Boxgrove.” 

“It strikes mé, Sutton, that you are not pleased that I have 
accepted Sir Charles.” 

“ All I desire is your happiness, dear.” 
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“Then rest easy. I shall be perfectly happy with him.” 

“ At all events, you will be Lady Ilminster—mistress of one of 
the most splendid seats in the county, and while elevating your- 
self, you will have the satisfaction of feeling that you have 
elevated your own family.” 

“T don’t exactly like what you say, Sutton, nor the tone in 
which you say it. I know that I love Sir Charles—not for his 
title—not for Boxgrove—but for arog ee yg you would 
imply the contrary —and I am sure I shall be happy with 
him.” 

“Well, I hope so. Good night, dear! May your slumbers 
be light and pleasant.” 

As she left the room she muttered to herself, “ Impossible to 
shake her! She is as worldly as her mother.” 

“Something is the matter with Sutton to-night,” thought 
May, as she was left alone. “She appears to be put out by poor 
Hilary’s departure. Well, I am sorry I cannot help him, but 
perhaps it is better he is gone.” 

Shortly afterwards she sought her couch, and sweet dreams 
springing from a pure and gentle heart hovered above her 

illow. 
: Thus ended May’s nineteenth birthday. 


X, 


THE COLONEL’S OPINION OF THE LETTER. 


Next morning Mrs. Radcliffe did not make her appearance at 
breakfast. Nor could this be wondered at, after the fatigue she 
had oe on the previous day. Besides, she had another 
fatiguing ay in prospect. 

owever, she sent a message by Mrs. Sutton to Colonel 
Delacombe, begging him to come up to her boudoir after break- 
fast, as she wished to have a little conversation with him. 

To hear was to obey. Though for many reasons the colonel 
would willingly have avoided the proposed téte-d-téte. 

On repairing to the boudoir, he found the lady reclining in her 
accustomed fauteuil near the fire—for there was still a fire, 
though the day was bright and warm—got up for the occasion in 
_ — dishabille. Languor in her manner, reproach in her 
ooks, 

Saluting him in a faint—very faint—voice, she did not at- 
tempt to rise—that would have been too great an effort—or 
even offer him her hand, though he hesitated not to take it. 
June—VOL. CXLIV. NO. DLXXXII. 2uU 
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She prayed him to be seated, but the colonel preferred standing 
with his back to the fire, regarding her with what he intended for 
a strong expression of sympathy. . 

Neither of them dreamed that the door communicating with 
the dressing-room, which was concealed by a screen, was left 
slightly ajar, and that the person stationed behind it could hear, 
and did hear, all that siel 

“T am afraid you rather overdid it yesterday, Esther,” said the 
colonel. You look sadly jaded.” 

“Yes; but I am suffering from low spirits—not fatigue.” 

“Low spirits! This is not the time to indulge in the vapours 
when you ioe made such a capital hit with your daughter. You 
have got everything you could desire. Boxgrove is really the 
finest old place I ever saw, and Sir Charles is excessively gentle- 
manlike and agreeable.” 

“Yes, I don’t complain. I am perfectly satisfied with May’s 
choice. Apropos of Sir Charles! what do you think of his 
sister ?” demanded the lady, fixing her eye-glass upon him. 

* Now it’s coming,” he thought. “A very fine woman. Time 
was when I should have fallen desperately in love with her.” 

“Time was, Seymour!” cried the lady, reproachfully. “Say, 
rather, time is. It appears to me that you are just as impres- 
sionable as ever. I was grieved to see you make such a ridiculous 
exhibition of yourself yesterday. You fancy her ladyship is 
struck. My poor, dear, deluded friend, she was only trifling 
with you, as you will find to your cost, if you think at all seriously 
of a heartless coquette, who flirts with every man she meets. 
You saw how she treated Oswald. Well, the day before she 
was flirting violently with him, and half turned the poor boy’s 
head. I suppose you know she loses her jointure if she marries 
again ?” 

“ A hint to that effect was given me by Mr. Thornton. But 
what is her jointure to me? T don’t care about it.” 

“But you care a great deal about the lovely widow—that is 
evident. Nay, no protestations to the contrary. They won't ye 
with me. Listen,” she exclaimed, altering her manner. “ You 
shall not say that I am in the way. I release you from your 
vow. But rour own sake, Seymour, as you value your peace 
and comfort, don't choose Myrtilla. She will drive you frantic 
with jealousy.” 

The colonel laughed carelessly. 

“A capital joke,” he cried. “I rather fancy I can take care 
of all Her ladyship may use a needle-gun, but since I 
shall keep out of range, she won’t hurt me.” 
And he again laughed gaily. 

Mrs. Radcliffe shook her head and sighed : 
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“ Ah, you men—you men! base deceivers ever! But to 
change the theme. I have a letter to show you.” 

“A letter!” he exclaimed, with internal misgiving. “I hate 
letters. For one that is pleasant we get a dozen disagreeable.” 

“T am sorry to inflict this upon you, but you must see it. It 
is from Hilary St. Ives.” 

“From him! ha!” cried the colonel, knitting his brows. 

Seating himself, he read the letter deliberately, without making 
a remark, but his looks grew sterner as he went on. 

“This would be laughable were it not serious!” he cried, 
tossing down the letter angrily when he had done, “I suppose 
we must treat it seriously, though it scarcely deserves to be so 
treated. The young fellow seems half crazed. The knock on 
the pate that he got from the gipsies must have confused his 
intellects. ied points require explanation.” 

“You can best explain one point, Seymour,” rejoined Mrs. 
Radcliffe. “ Pardon me if I put a direct question to you. The 
circumstances of the case must plead my excuse. You may be 
perfectly frank with me. Have you any reason to believe this 
young man to be your son ?” 

“Pardon me, my dear Esther, if I reply by another question. 
Have you any reason to believe yourself to. be his mother?” 

“For shame, Seymour!” she cried, with affected indignation. 
“This is too bad.” 

“Not a bit worse than the accusation you bring against me.” 

“Well, I have another interrogation to put. Since you deny 
the parentage, pray, what was your motive for sending him the 
five hundred pounds and the outfit ?” 

“On my honour, [ have sent him neither.” 

“But here are the bank notes to confute you, and the clothes- 
chest is in his room.” 

“Another hand has been at work—not mine,” he rejoined, 
gravely. “This is a most vexatious business, and you yourself 
—from the best of motives—have contrived to complicate it. 
With regard to the money which you suppose came from me, | 
advise you to commit it to the keeping of 1 Sutton. She may 
find an opportunity of communicating with the young man. But 
do not meddle further in the matter yourself. You have already 
done too much.” 

“T will act as you suggest. I don’t like the charge of the 
money. One more question and I have done. How came your 
signet-ring in Hilary’s possession ?” 

“Now, I confess you puzzle me. I can only answer that I 
lost the ring many years ago—before I went out to India.” 

. Before you knew me, Seymour ?” 

Why that question? Yes. It may have been stolen from 
2U2 
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me with some such design as has just been put in practice. Are 
you satisfied ?” 

“T must be. May I keep the ring ?” 

“Certainly. But let me burn that letter. It compromises you 
most seriously.” 

The person outside the door was upon the point of rushing 
into the room to prevent, at all hazards, the destruction of the 
letter, but Mrs. Radcliffe’s answer checked her. 

“No, I can’t allow you to burn it,” she cried, snatching the 
letter from him. “No one shall see it.” 

“This is downright madness,” cried the colonel. Suppose 
the letter were to fall into your husband’s hands, what would he 
think of it ?” 

“Such an event will never occur. Mr. Radcliffe never opens 
any of my drawers.” 

The colonel did not look half satisfied, but he saw it was use- 
less to remonstrate further, for Mrs. Radcliffe proceeded to lock 
up the letter, the bank-notes, and the ring. 

“ There, they are all safe now !” she cned. 

“T hope Mrs. Sutton has not got a key of that drawer,” he re- 
marked. 

“No, no. This is the only key I don’t trust her. with.” 

“You trust her a great deal too much, Esther. Be cautious.” 

“My dear Seymour, she is fidelity itself, and would never 
betray a secret of mine.” 

“Then her looks belie her. I ama physiognomist, you know, 
and I warn you against her. She is treacherous.” 

“Treacherous! why, you have just advised me to give her the 
five hundred pounds.” 

“ Because I would rather she had it than you. Hist !” he cried, 
“T thought I heard a noise.” 

As the words were uttered the dressing-room door was softly 
closed. 

Just in time, for the colonel looked over the top of the screen, 
but of course made no discovery. 

“Where is Mrs, Sutton ?” he asked. 

“T don’t know. Possibly in my dressing-room. She went 
ae just before you came in. Have you anything to say to 

ier 2 

“ Merely a word.” 

“ Just touch the bell then.” 

The colonel did as enjoined, and shortly afterwards Mrs. 
Sutton made her appearance. 

The colonel fixed a stern and searching look upon her. _ 

“Your mistress has some money to give you,” he said. “ You 
will know what to do with it.” 
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The housekeeper looked inguiringly at Mrs. Radcliffe. 

“Yes, the money sent to Hilary. You understand, Sutton. 
The colonel thinks you ought to have charge of it.” 

“Yes, and the clothes-chest too. Take care of that. And 
see that your mistress is no further troubled.” 

“Ts Colonel Delacombe master here?” said the housekeeper to 
Mrs. Radcliffe. “Am I to take his orders or yours ?” 

“ You will be pleased to take mine now,” said the colonel, with 
a look that crushed her, as he quitted the room, 


XI. 


A SKETCH TAKEN IN BOXGROVE PARK. 


By the time the colonel got down-stairs he had quite recovered 
his composure, and was able to offer a very cheerful greeting to 
Sir Charles, who had arrived during his absence. This early 
visit was not included in the arrangements of the day, but was 
none the less agreeable because unexpected. The only thing that 
marred the colonel’s satisfaction was that her ladyship had been 
left behind. Far too considerate to interrupt a téte-d-téte, 
already commenced by the lovers in the drawing-room, he strolled 
out into the garden to smoke a cigar, and think matters over. 

His meditations were chiefly occupied by Myrtilla, of whom, 
notwithstanding his assertions to Mrs. Radcliffe, he had become 
violently enamoured; and though he entertained no doubt 
that her captivating ladyship was the coquette she had been re- 
presented, he did not feel uneasy on that account. Vanity 
whispered that she wouldn’t throw him over. She was just the 
person to suit him. Such a wife would give him additional 
éclat. Her unrivalled beauty would create an immense sensa- 
tion in India. He didn’t care how much she was admired. 
Esther declared he would be frightfully jealous. Bah! He 
laughed at the idea. His was not a jealous nature. But hold! 
he was getting on rather too fast. There was a trifling diffi- 
culty in the way that had to be removed—a difficulty that he 
could not have onte a few days ago. The consideration of 
this difficulty, which to any other than the colonel would have 
appeared insurmountable, necessitated a second cigar—even a 
third. Nor when that was consumed had he arrived at a satis- 
factory conclusion. 

At last, he resolved to ride over by himself to Boxgrove, and 
have a talk with her ladyship. Having communicated his design 
to Mr. Radcliffe, that gentleman ordered a horse to be brought 
round for him at once. 

However, we will mount a courser fleeter than any in our 
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respected friend’s stables, and speeding to Boxgrove, ascertain 
what the lovely Myrtilla was about. 

It may be asked why she did not accompany her brother? To 
this we must reply that Sir Charles did not particularly desire her 
company. A real lover, when not in the society of the mistress 
of his heart, wishes to be alone. 

Her ladyship rode with him to the lodge-gates, and then re- 
ceiving a hint to the above effect, quitted him, and continued 
to take exercise within the park, riding about in different direc- 
tions for some time. 

Her thoughts, we may be permitted to say, were occupied with 
the colonel, and she was considering whether it would be worth 
while to accept him. 

All at once, she caught sight of a figure among a grove of 
trees which at once fixed her attention. 

The person she beheld was seated upon the root of a large 
beech-tree, and was evidently sketching the mansion, which could 
be very well seen from the position he had selected. 

Entertaining no doubt that the sketcher was Hilary St. Ives, 
she determined to have a word with him. Bashfulness, as we are 
aware, was not her ladyship’s foible. A circuitous route brought 
her to the back of the wood, and she came upon. him by sur- 
prise. He was so much engrossed by his task that he did not 
notice her approach till she was close beside him. When he 
perceived her, he arose in some confusion, and took off his hat to 
salute her. 

“ Do not let me interrupt you, I beg,” she said, with a gracious 
smile. And wishing to put him completely at his ease, she added, 
“Mr. Hilary St. Ives, i believe.” 

Bowing assent, he rejoined, “ I am afraid Iam an intruder; but 
I was so struck with this fine old mansion yesterday that I could 
not quit the neighbourhood without making a sketch of it.” 

“ Will you allow me to look at the sketch ?” 

“ With the greatest pleasure. But I fear it won't please you. 
I haven’t satisfied myself.” 

“T] like it very much,” she rejoined. “I don’t see how it could 
be improved. Many sketches have been taken of the old place, 
but I like none so much as this. J think you have chosen the 
best view of the place.” 

“Every view of the mansion is picturesque and striking. It 
would make a dozen capital pictures.” 

“Can I prevail upon you to execute them? I will endeavour 
to make it worth your while to oblige me.” 

“T should be delighted to do your bidding, and without other 
reward than such commendation as you have bestowed upon this 
worthless sketch. But I am going away immediately.” 
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“The delay of a day or two cannot much matter, I should 
think,” she remarked, with a captivating smile. 

“Your ladyship may be quite sure that if I had not good 
reason for declining, I would not hesitate to obey you.” 

“You know me, I perceive.” 

“QOnce seen, your a is not likely to be forgotten. I 
caught a glimpse of you at Hazlemere yesterday, and later on I 
was fortunate enough to meet you in one of the thickets of this 

ark.” 
ee Yes. Colonel Delacombe told me your name. [ had heard 
of you previously.” 

She looked at him as she made the observation, and perceived 
that a shade came over his brow. 

“Do you know the colonel?” she asked. 

“T never saw him before yesterday. I appear to have given 
him some offence—certainly most unintentionally on my part. 
But he seems to have conceived a strange antipathy to me, and 
has caused my dismissal from Hazlemere. Till he appeared, I 
experienced nothing but kindness from Mr. Radcliffe and every 
inmate in the house.” 

“ And you cannot account for his dislike of you?” 

“Perhaps 1 can—but I cannot very easily explain it. To 
speak adie, it is to avoid meeting him again that I desire not 
to remain longer here.” 

“Have you practised as an artist in London, Mr. St. Ives?” 
she inquired, after a pause. “ Perhaps you are a student of the 
Royal Academy ?” 

“No, I have not that distinction,” he rejoined. “I have but 
lately returned from Paris, where the first essays in my profession 
were made, and it is possible I may go back there. If your 
ladyship cares to know my history, you can learn it from Mrs. 
Radcliffe.” 

“TJ shall learn very little from her,” she rejoined, smiling. 
“To tell you the truth, I have already made the attempt.” 

“Mrs. Radcliffe acted wisely,” he observed, with a melancholy 
smile. “ There is nothing to interest you. My history will best 
be told some ten years hence.” 

“Ten years hence! that’s a long time. We shall all be grown 
old then. You expect to become lentepetil ” 

“T aspire to win reputation as a portrait painter.” 

P ; P P 

“A future Sir Joshua—eh ?” 

“T hope sotne day to have the honour of painting your lady- 
ship’s portrait. Sir Joshua himself could not have desired a 
better subject.” 


“YT shall be delighted to give you a sitting,” said her ladyship, 
S give y Sy ysni} 
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with a well-pleased smile. “ But I can’t wait ten years. I shall 
have lost my looks before that.” 

“You not wait ten minutes, if you will allow me to 
sketch you. I succeeded tolerably well with Miss Radcliffe 
yesterday, and I may be as fortunate with your ladyship.” 

“So you have taken May! She has never shown me your 
performance. I should like to have Azo taken of all things. Try 
what you can make of. us.” 

ned immediately opened his portfolio, and prepared for the 
task. 

Moving her horse to a little distance, her ladyship took up a 

ition. 

“ Will that do?” she asked. 

The artist nodded approval. 

“Stand still, Azo,” she cried, smoothing her steed’s silken 
mane with the handle of her whip. “ My pet is going to have 
his picture taken.” 

And as if he understood what was required of him, Azo re- 
mained tolerably quiet. 

Hilary, as we know, worked with great rapidity. But he had 
more to do now than on the previous occasion. However, he 
got through his task with surprising expedition, and succeeded in 
making a most spirited sketch. 

Her ladyship was enchanted. Praise to a young artist is de- 
licious, but praise from such lips as Myrtilla’s is imdescribably 
sweet. 

“‘Landseer could not have done better,’ she cried, enthusiasti- 
cally. “My pet Azo is drawn to the life. I must have this 
sketch, Mr. St. Ives. Ask anything you please for it—any- 
thing.” 

“| will only ask you to accept it,” he rejoined, blushing with 
pleasure. 

“ Nay, I really cannot——” 

“Since 1 must have some reward, give me this glove.” 

She had dropped it, while examining the sketch. 

“Upon my word, you are a proficient in gallantry as well as 
art,” cried her ladyship, smiling. 

“T shall keep it as a souvenir of Boxgrove,” he cried, placing 
ew within his breast. 

e refined gallantry of his manner was not lost upon her. 

” Decidedly, he is no common person,” she thought. 

With one of her most captivating smiles, she then asked him 
if he would like to see the house, adding, that she would have 
great pleasure in showing it to him. 3 

“T know how much I shall lose in declining your ladyships 
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tempting offer,” he replied: “But I cannot run the risk of 
meeting any of the party from Hazlemere.” 

“Don’t be alarmed on that account. None of them will be 
here for an hour or two.” 

“T am compelled to differ with your ladyship. Unless I am 
greatly mistaken, yonder is Colonel Delacombe,” said Hilary, 
as out a cavalier who had just entered the park, and was 
evidently shaping his course towards the mansion. 

“You are right. *Tis he!” she exclaimed. 

“T have ey et to wish your ladyship good day.” 

“Why beat a retreat?” ke cried. “Are you afraid of 
him ?” 

“ Afraid! no!” exclaimed Hilary, proudly. “ Colonel Dela- 
combe has more reason than I have to avoid the meeting.” 

“Then stay and face him. Ha! he sees us. He is galloping 
in this direction.” 

It was now a point of honour with Hilary to remain. 

Shortly afterwards the colonel came up, his looks proclaiming 
surprise and displeasure at the sight of her ladyship’s com- 

anion. 

Saluting her with his accustomed grace, he turned to Hilary, 
and said, sharply, 

“You here, sir !” 

Myrtilla instantly interposed. 

“Visit your displeasure upon me,” she said. “I am the 
offender. Mr. St. Ives has remained here at my request.” 

“ He should not have come here at all,” rejoined the colonel. 
“He would have shown better taste if he had left the neigh- 
bourhood. I would recommend his prompt departure.” 

Myrtilla again tried to interpose, but ineffectually. 

Hhlary’s face flushed deeply. He met the colonel’s look with 
a glance as stern as his own. 

“T must ask Colonel Delacombe by what right he presumes to 
question my taste, or to give me advice?” he said. 

“It must suffice that I have expressed my opinion, sir,” re- 
joined the colonel, haughtily. 

“Pardon me, sir, that will not suffice,” rejoined Hilary, boldly. 
“Why are you surprised to find me here? Why do you com- 
ve of my remaining in the neighbourhood? Above all, why 

0 you enjoin my departure ?” 

“What have you to say to all this, colonel?” asked Myrtilla, 
who, it must be confessed, rather enjoyed his confusion. “If 
Mr. St. Ives has offended you I am sure he will be ready to 


apolo . e.” 
r Toor ladyship is very good to undertake his defence, but I 
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bring no charge against him. I simply expressed surprise at 
seeing him here after the manner in which he had quitted Hazle- 
mere. 

“ What manner?” cried Hilary, ee “T left Hazle- 
mere chiefly because I was given to understand by Mr. Radcliffe 
and Mr. Thornton that my presence—from some cause or other 
which you can best explain—is disagreeable to you. So far J 
have deel you. But I refuse to obey your mandate now, 
unless you can show that you have some right to exact obedience 
from me.” , 

“ Have you such right, colonel?” cried Myrtilla, laughing. 

“T appeal to Mr. St. Ives’s good taste and good feeling,” said 
the colonel. “I hope he will see the impropriety of remaining 
in this neighbourhood—especially after his own expressed de- 
termination—and I think a little reflection will convince him that 
I am right.” 

“ You are right, sir,” replied Hilary. “I confess that I have 
acted inconsiderately, and inconsistently with my own profes- 
sions. I will go at once.” 

And bowing to her ladyship, who sought by a look to restrain 
him, he departed. 

“Upon my word, colonel, you have dealt’ Harshly with the 
young man,” said her ladyship, in a reproachful tone. 

“T am compelled to act thus. Don’t ask for an explanation. 
I cannot give it.” 

“Well, look at this drawing. Pretty—ain’t it? Own that 
our young artist must be uncommonly clever to make such a 
sketch as this off-hand. I won’t say anything about myself— 
though I think I come out tolerably well—but my pet <Azo is 
perfection.” 

“ Azo and his mistress are both excellently done,” said the 
colonel. The fellow has undoubted talent.” 

“T like the sketch so much that I mean to have it framed, and 
hang it up in my boudoir.” 

“T was in hopes you were going to give it me. Won't you?” 

“No, thank you. If you want a copy, apply to the artist. I 
don’t mean to part with it. What do you think I gave for it?” 

“Can’t say. It would be cheap at a guinea.” 

“ You shouldn’t have it for twenty. The gallant young artist 
would take no other payment than one of my gloves.” 

“And you gave_him your glove?” cried the colonel, frowning. 

“Where was the harm? I thought it a romantic idea. Come, 
let us take a canter.” 

Away they went together at a swift pace down a long, sweep- 
ing glade, disturbing the deer, and then more slowly up the hill- 
side. By this time the colonel had recovered his temper, but he 
did not press his suit with the same ardour as heretofore. For 
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nearly an hour they continued riding about the park, admiring 
its beauties, and the extensive views it commanded. But they 
saw nothing more of poor Hilary. 

They then proceeded to the stables, where they remained until 


~ the arrival of the whole party from Hazlemere. Much to the colo- 


nel’s relief, Mrs. Sutton did not accompany her mistress on this 
occasion. Lady Richborough, who was extremely proud of the 
sketch, took care it should be seen by everybody, and, of course, 
it was generally admired. But no one, except Sir Charles, made 
any inquiries about the artist. Curious to know what had passed 
between Hilary and the colonel, Mrs. Radcliffe questioned her 
ladyship in private, and after hearing the details of the interview, 
she could not help remarking, “I think the colonel behaves very 
badly to the young man.” 

at pave him a hint to that effect,” said her ladyship. “ Pray 
what has Mr. St. Ives done to offend the colonel ?” 

“First, he was unlucky enough to be brought to Hazlemere. 
But that was not the poor fellow’s own fault. I fear the colonel 
will never forgive him.” 

“But why need he care for the colonel’s forgiveness? What 
is the colonel to him ; or he to the colonel ?” 

“Don’t ask me to give an opinion on that point.” 

“Well, all I can say is, that he would quite eut the colonel 
out in a drawing-room. I am sorry he is gone.” 

The interval between luncheon and dinner was spent in bil- 
liards and croquet. In the latter pleasant game Sir Charles was 
an expert, ind luckily May was equally fond of it, and played 
equally well, so they were capitally matched. 

A croquet party, on a smooth Jawn, with a tent close at hand, 
and a fine old mansion in the back ground, forms a pretty pic- 
ture; and when two such charming personages as May and 
Myrtilla figure among the players, the picture is prettier still. 
Both Sir Charles and Oswald were quite sorry when it was time 
to dress for dinner. Colonel Delacombe had never played at 
croquet before, but he profited by the instructions given him by 
her ladyship. 

Sir harles's cook being a cordon bleu the dinner was perfect. 
Mr. Dancer had special orders about the wine, and took particular 
care of Mr. Radcliffe and Mr. Thornton. Old Madeira and a 
bottle of Marshal Soult’s sherry at dinner, with a magnum of 
Laffitte after, made them both stiperlatively happy. 

After a little music, the whole party adjourned to the billiard- 
toom to witness a match between Lady Richborough and the 
colonel, in which her ladyship came off the victor. Apparently, 
the colonel had quite forgotten the annoying incident of the 
morning, and seemed just as much enamoured as Wefore. 

To Sir Charles the day had been one of uninterrupted bliss. 
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XI. 


THE INTERVIEW IN TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 


AL went smoothly with the lovers. The skies were bright 
above them—their path was strewn with flowers, Not a quarrel 
has to be recorded. No untoward or unlooked-for event marred 
their happiness. | 

Sir Charles’s love amounted to idolatry. Never happy, except 
in May’s society—he was constantly by her side. Whether she 
was in the charming gardens of Hazlemere—at work in the 
drawing-room—on horseback in the shady lanes, or on the breezy 
common—whether she paced the stately terrace at Boxgrove— 
strolled forth into the park—or loitered amid the woods to admire 
the deer—Sir Charles was near her. 

Sometimes, Myrtilla was with them—but not always. The 
were so wrapped up in each other, that they had not a thought 
for her. She voted them both intensely stupid, and told them 
so. They only laughed, and gave small heed.ta what she said. 

Ah! those were halcyon days. If such days would last, this 
earth would indeed be paradise. 

But let us not disturb their happiness by any gloomy anticipa- 
tions of the future. Fortunately for themselves, lovers never 
look beyond the present hour. Love is eternal, they believe, 
and wil cittend the rudest shock. Dream on, then, happy 
pair! We will not disturb you, or chase away your visions of 
delight. | 

Nearly a month passed away thus blissfully. Early and late, 
May and her lover were together. Neither had a plan with 
which the other was not connected. Each day, in Myrtilla’s 
estimation, they grew more stupid than they had been the day 
before. She had no patience with Charlie, and would no longer 
listen to his rhapsodies. Impossible to live with them, if they 
went on in this manner. However, she consoled herself by think- 
ing that they must soon come to their senses, since it was arranged 
that the marriage should take place early in July. 

Sir Charles’s engagement was vexatious to her ladyship in 
one respect. It detained her at Boxgrove longer than she liked. 
Her house in Eaton-place was prepared for her. The season had 
commenced. Lots of parties were going on—dinners, balls, 
fancy balls, musical soirées. Every post brought her cards of 
invitation, and notes from the nicest people imaginable, telling 
her she was sadly missed, and imploring her to come up to town 
without delay. 
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These notes drove her wild. She ne to be seen in the 


Park, where a host of admirers were on the look-out for her daily. 
She longed for the box at the Opera, with which Sir Charles had 


heretofore indulged her. She longed to see the Derby run, but 


that she knew to be impossible. However, she made up her mind 
to go to Ascot. She thought Boxgrove the dullest place on earth. 
Never had the gardens and the park looked more exquisite. But 
what did she care for the gardens and the park when everybody 
was in town! She very much preferred Kensington Gardens 
and Hyde Park. She had promised Charlie to stay, and stay she 
would, if he insisted. But why not let her take May to Eaton- 
place? May had never yet had a season in town, and would 
enjoy a few weeks’ gaiety immensely. She ought to go out a 
little before her marriage. Improvement was scarcely possible, 
but a month in town would es ne the last finish. 

Sir Charles shook his head, and entreated her not to mention 
the subject to May. So far from improving her, a month in 
town would take off the freshness which was so charming to him, 
and which, like the down on the peach, could never be restored. 

Myrtilla laughed at his objections, and told him he was a selfish 
fellow, and wanted to keep May all to himself, but she promised 
compliance. 

In spite, however, of her brother’s interdiction, she did propose 
the plan to May, and held out so many inducements that, as she 
expected, the young girl was quite dazzled. On being consulted, 
Mrs. Radcliffe gave her assent, and could see nothing but what 
was delightful in the arrangement. Just the thing for May. 

Unable to offer a remonstrance, Sir Charles reluctantly ac- 
quiesced. If he had a presentiment of ill, he kept it to 
himself. 

So it was settled that her ladyship and May were to go up 
to Eaton-place, and arrangements were made accordingly. 

Where was Colonel Delacombe all this while? Had he been 
rejected by Myrtilla, or given up all idea of her? Neither one 
nor the other. He was just as much enamoured as ever, but had 
not yet gga His visit to Hazlemere did not extend beyond 
the third day, when his attendance being required at the Horse 
Guards, he hastened up to town. He had accepted an invitation to 
Boxgrove, but was obliged to postpone it. At least, he ‘seen 
a variety of unavoidable engagements. Mrs. Radcliffe also was 
very urgent for his return to Hazlemere. But he made the same 
excuses to her. 

In fact, he was trying, though ineffectually, as it turned out, 
to conquer his passion for the fascinating Myrtilla. 

Now that the colonel was gone, her ladyship, by way of amusing 
herself, would not have been indisposed to renew be flirtation 
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with Oswald; but that disconsolate young fellow did not give her 
the opportunity, but started off rather suddenly for Bowdon, in 
Ches where, it may be remembered, his mother resided, in 
order to obtain some solace under his bitter disappointment. 

Mr. Thornton, however, was still at Hazlemere, and since a 
younger man was not to be had, her vere diverted herself by 
an occasional flirtation with him. The old gentleman was almost 
beside himself. No fool like an old fool. 

Recent events had disturbed the calm tenor of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
existence, and she could not regain her tranquillity. The colonel 
had promised to return immediately, but, as before mentioned, 
he did not keep his word. He wrote her a short apologetic 
note, the cold and distant tone of which she did not like at all. 
He was still at the Langham, and seemed well pleased with his 

uarters. Mr. Thornton, at his daughter’s request, ran up to 
see him, but did not succeed in bringing him back. 

Mrs. Sutton, too, was greatly changed. Her deportment was 
different from what it used to be, and at times she scarcely 
attempted to conceal the aversion she entertained for her mis- 
tress. Evidently, she could not forget the humiliation she had 
experienced from Colonel Delacombe. She could not endure to 
hear his name mentioned, and rudely checked her mistress when- 
ever she alluded to him. 

The housekeeper, however, manifested no reluctance to talk 
about Hilary St. Ives. Indeed, she often spoke of him, and 
with a tenderness and affection that surprised Mrs. Radcliffe. 
For reasons that need not ‘be explained, ge once took posses- 
sion of the five hundred pounds, and caused the clothes-chest, 
with all its contents, to be removed to her own chamber. 

Had Mrs. Radcliffe seen her when she was alone that night, 
or overheard some ejaculations that escaped her, she would have 
been terrified. The expression of her countenance showed that 
she was under the empire of the worst passions. 

All her machinations had come to naught. She had foolishly 
persuaded herself that by her influence over Mrs. Radcliffe, and 
the arts she intended to employ with May, she could contrive 
to bring about a union between the fair young damsel and 
Hilary. This scheme, though promising at first, proved abortive. 
May was quickly snatched from her grasp. Then Colonel Dela- 
combe thwarted the remainder of her Pa She hated him 


—but while hating him, she feared him. We have seen that she 
shrank before his glance, and that her rage was impotent against 
him. All these things occupied her when she was alone that 
night in her chamber, and gave her countenance an almost 
fiendish expression. 

Yet amidst the storm that agitated her, there were intervals of 
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calm—amid the darkness occasional gleams of light. Her mood 
instantly changed when she thought of Hilary. Though he had 
bestowed the affection which she felt to be her due upon one who 
had no claim to it, and whom she herself detested, she felt no 
anger against him on that account. He had pained and grieved 
her, but she forgave him. Her sole anxiety was for his welfare. 
She would sacrifice her life to serve him. 

But these ‘gentler feelings were not of long duration. Evil 
assions gained the mastery, and lashed her into fresh fury. 
a was in her power—terrible revenge !—and she would 


have it. But the fitting moment for the execution of her dark 


design had not yet arrived. She could wait. Her victims could 
not escape her. Neither should she swerve from her purpose. 

Revenge was her last thought that night. Revenge her first 
thought on the morrow. 

But while she nourished these vindictive designs, she con- 
tinued to play her accustomed part as well as her fierce temper 
would permit. She did not always wear the mask of servility, 
as we have said, in Mrs. Radcliffe’s presence, but at other 
times she was submissive enough, and she was more than usually 
attentive to Mr. Radcliffe. 

At Mrs. Radcliffe’s request she endeavoured to trace out 
Hilary. She easily ascertained that he stayed for two days at a 
small inn adjoining Boxgrove Park, after which he started on 
foot for London. She heard of him at Ashstead, and learnt that 
he had crossed Wimbledon Common, but what became of him 
afterwards she could not discover. As well look for a needle in 
a bottle of hay as try to find him in mighty London, Yet 
she made the attempt. 

An idea had occurred to her. The Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy was then open, and Hilary’s tastes as an artist might not 
improbably take him there. Slender as was the chance of meeting 
him, it ought not to be neglected. Accordingly she went to 
the Exhibition, and spent nearly two hours in wandering through 
the rooms, and examining—not the pictures—but the groups 
collected before them. Nowhere could she discover him. 

Just as she was about to abandon her search, he entered 
one of the larger rooms. His lofty figure did not allow her 
to lose sight of him. After a struggle with the throng, she 
reached him. He was planted before a noble picture by Maclise, 
and was studying it so intently, that he did not perceive her. 
She touched his arm, and, as he turned, his looks betokened the 
greatest surprise. 

Perhaps he would have avoided her, if he could—at least, such 
was her impression. But he did not refuse to attend her. 
Quitting the rooms of the Exhibition, they crossed the street 
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and descended to the spacious inclosure of the square, where 
the fountains are wont to play, and where, comparatively speak- 
. ing, they were alone. 

As they paced to and fro, Mrs. Sutton commenced by ex- 
pressing her great satisfaction at meeting with him, admitting 
that she had been in quest of him, and after chiding him for his 
sudden flight from Hazlemere, told him in the kindest terms she 
could employ, that she was still most anxious to serve him, and 
fondly hoped he would not decline her assistance. 

as Do not think me ungrateful for the kindness you have shown 
me,” he rejoined, “or for the interest you still take in me, 
but ” ! 

“You are too proud to place yourself under an obligation to 
me. But a time may come when you may be less scrupulous. 
Pray let me know how I can communicate with you ?” 

He hesitated, but at last said, “ You must excuse me. I have 
reasons for withholding my address. 

“You believe that I am acting for others. You are wrong. I 
am personally interested in you—personally, I repeat. Do not 
disregard my friendship. I have the power and the will to serve 
you. In proof, let me tell you that it was I who sent the money 
and the clothes which you supposed came from Colonel Dela- 
combe.” 

“Then the letter I received was written by you?” he cried, in 
astonishment. 

“Tt was. I adopted that roundabout course because I thought 
it would be most agreeable to your feelings. You will under- 
stand my motives better one of these days. Have I said enough 
to remove your scruples? I have the money with me, and en- 
treat your acceptance of it—as a gift—as a loan.” 

“T can only accept it on the condition of vour giving me 4 
full explanation of this seeming mystery. What am I to you 
that you take such interest in me ?” 

“What are you to me?” she cried, stopping, and regarding 
him with inexpressible tenderness. 

She seemed about to pour forth the secrets of her heart, but 
suddenly checking herself, she added, “ No—no—you must not 
ask me why I act thus. I cannot tell you.” 

“You have said too much,” he exclaimed. “TI have a right to 
further explanation.” 

But Mrs. Sutton’s momentary weakness had passed. 

“Be content with what you have learnt. Will you take the 
money ?” 

Hilary shook his head. 

“T know from whom it comes,” he rejoined. ‘“ You are em- 
ployed by Mrs. Radcliffe. You act your part admirably. But 
you cannot impose upon me.” 
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This was too much. Mrs. Sutton struggled hard with herself, 
but could not repress an outburst of emotion. 

“You do me a great injustice,” she ejaculated, in a broken 
voice. “ But I forgive you. Farewell.” 

“Stay,” he cried, detaining her. “Do not quit me in anger.” 

“In anger!” she exclaimed. “If you could read my heart 
you would find no anger there—but much grief.” 

Just then an elderly man descended the broad stone ste 
leading from the street, and walked slowly towards them. He 
had been watching them for some minutes from above, without 
attracting their attention. He was high-shouldered, and from 
his halting gait appeared to be lame. Though respectably dressed 
in black, he had not altogether the air of a gentleman. 

“Who is that coming towards us?” cried Mrs. Sutton. “He 
seems to know you.” 

“Mr. Courtenay, of Exeter,” replied Hilary. “He was to 
meet me at the Exhibition. I suppose he has seen me talking 
with you.” 

“Is that Mr. Courtenay?’ she exclaimed, in alarm. “I 
must begone. For Heaven’s sake do not tell him who I am. 
Write to me—write to me, I beseech you, if you have any love 
forme. Attend to my caution. Farewell !” 

And regardless of the construction that might be put upon 
her conduct, she hurried off to the lower part of the square. 


XIil. 


MAYS’S FIRST BALL IN TOWN. 


On her return to Hazlemere, Mrs. Sutton informed her 
mistress of her meeting with Hilary at the Exhibition, but 
she gave no details of the interview, merely stating that he 
had refused all offers of assistance, and had declined to acquaint 
her with his address. She made no mention whatever of Mr. 
Courtenay. 

Mrs. Sutton was not without hope that Hilary would comply 
with her parting request, and was sorely disappointed when no 
letter came from him. 

Mrs. Radcliffe could no longer share her griefs with the house- 
keeper. Vexed at the colonel’s prolonged absence, she addressed 
two or three reproachful letters to him, begging him to come 
down instantly—if only for a day—and if this was absolutely 
impossible, entreating him to send her a few lines calculated to 
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dissipate the dreadfu' ennui under which she laboured. To her 


infinite annoyance, these letters remained unanswered. It did 
not occur to her that they had never been posted. 

The result of all this worry upon Mrs. Radcliffe was to rouse 
her in some degree from her indolent habits. One morning, to 
her husband’s great surprise, she announced that she should like 
to spend a few weeks in town. She wished to be on the spot— 
to see how things went on in Eaton-place. May was inex- 
perienced, and a little peo maternal advice might now and 
then be necessary. ady Richborough was everything that 
could be desired as a chaperon, but occasions might arise 
when an older head would be useful. Feeling this, , ready to 
make any sacrifice for her child, she had saaiel to go to town, 
not for the purpose of rer with Lady Richborough’s 
arrangements, or going out with her ladyship and May, but 
simply with the design of watching over the dear child, and 
seeing that all went on properly. 

Mr. Radcliffe entirely approved of the plan, and so did Mr. 
Thornton, who was present at the time. They fully appreciated 
the sacrifice of her own inclinations which they felt she was 
making. Apart, however, from any other considerations, Mr. 
Radcliffe told her that the change could not fail to be beneficial 
to herself, while he hoped and believed she would enjoy a short 
visit to town when the season was at its height, whether she 
mixed with society or not. 

Next day the two old gentlemen went up to town, and, with 
the assistance of Colonel Delacombe, whom they called upon, 
were fortunately enabled to secure a very charming house in 
Upper Brook-street. 

he colonel sent a message to Mrs. Radcliffe to say that he 
was enchanted by her determination, and hoped she would like 
the house he had been instrumental in choosing for her. He 
appeared to be overwhelmed by engagements. This might, 
perhaps, account for his inexplicable aa. Mrs. Radclifie was 
willing to believe so, and quite recovered her spirits. 
wg Sutton was pleased with the arrangement. It suited her 
plans. 

But May was greatly surprised by it. That mamma, who had 
never left home for years, and who had often declared that nothing 
should induce her to leave home again, should propose a visit to 
town, seemed the most unlikely thing possible. But unlikely things 
are just the things that always happen, as Myrtilla told her. 
Of course May was delighted. Myrtilla said she was delighted. 


And Sir Charles really was delighted. On all accounts, it re 
joiced him that the family were going up to town. 


May’s début in fashionable society took place on the very night 
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of her arrival in town at Lady Oldcastle’s ball at Prince’s-gate, 
and created an extraordinary sensation. Everybody admitted that 
she was by far the loveliest girl that the season had as yet pro- 
duced, and it did not seem at all likely that she could be eclipsed. 
Such charming features—such a delicately fair complexion—such 
soft blue eyes—such superb blonde tresses—and such an ex- 
quisite figure had never been seen before. And then she looked 
so fresh and unsophisticated—so full of natural enjoyment—that 
twenty blasé young fellows, ~~ against ordinary attractions, 
were smitten at first sight, and driven to despair when they learnt 
she was already engaged. All eyes followed her as she moved 
through the rooms, and though there was some disposition to 
criticise her among mammas and chaperons jealous of their 
daughters’ and charges’ beauty, no real fault could be found 
with her. The worst that could be said was, that she was not 
quite accustomed to society. However, since no rivalry was to 
be expected from her, envy was silenced, and her surpassing 
loveliness universally admitted. Had she been in the market, 
the judgment pronounced upon her would have been very dif- 
ferent. Her movements in the dance were so graceful that she 
caused a perfect fureur, and there was a host of aspirants for 
the honour of her hand. She liked dancing, and danced a good 
deal—almost every dance, we are afraid to say—and had the 
best partners in the room. 

“You will — yourself to death, my love,” observed Lady 
Richborough. “ You should follow my example, and never exceed 
a couple of valses. Recollect that you have three balls to-morrow 


night.” 
‘Ma was about to follow the advice, but her partner, who was 
no other than Captain de Vesci, Colonel Delecantbete friend, 
looked so blank and disappointed, that she took compassion upon 
him, and was instantly involved in the mazy ring. 

“Lucky Sir Charles is not here,” remarked her ladyship to 
Colonel Delacombe, who was seated beside her on a sofa in one 
of the smaller rooms. “I wonder what he would say to all this?” 

“He would be charmed, of course, to see the object of his 
choice so much admired.” 

“Tm not so sure of that,” said her ladyship, smiling. “ Sir 
Charles is of a remarkably jealous nature. If he could have his 
own way, I don’t think he would let May go out at all.” 

“You amaze me!” cried the colonel. “I fancied he knew 
your sex better, and had more reliance on himself. Why should 
@ woman, who is calculated to shine in society, be excluded from 
it? The plan never answers. I have known several young 
married people, who thought they could live for themselves alone, 
and were foolish enough te try the experiment. What was the 
2x2 
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result? Most of them, if not all, are now separated. If you 
want a woman to run away from you, shut her up. That’s an 
infallible maxim. For my part,” he continued, looking earnestly 
at her, in order to give due force to his words, “ nothing would 
delight me so much as to see my wife admired. I should feel 
myself flattered by the compliments paid her.” 

“But how can you tell, colonel, since you have never been 
married ?” observed her ladyship, archly. 

“T can’t speak practically. But I know myself sufficiently to 
be certain as to how I should be affected under such circum- 
stances. Homage to my. wife I should regard as homage to 
myself. If her charms and accomplishments excited admiration, 
I should feel proud of her, not jealous. Other people may 
covet the treasure I possess, but that would only make me value 
it the more. If we have a priceless gem, we do not hide it, but 
allow it to be seen, and the admiration it excites is in the highest 
degree gratifying tous. Such would be my conduct towards my 
wife—if I had one.” And he again looked at her ladyship ex- 
pressively. 

“Your notions are strictly orthodox, colonel, and meet my 
entire approval,” rejoined her ladyship. “I wonder you do not 
give effect to them.” 

“] have no chance of doing so. I am too fastidious to choose 
any other than a young and handsome woman, and such a 
woman would not be likely to accept an old scarred soldier like 
myself, while plenty of good-looking young fellows are to be had. 
I ought to have oneal long ago, but I have had no time to 
look out for a wife, and in India there is but little choice.” 

“T am surprised at that. I should have thought just the 
contrary. But what prevents you from choosing now? There 
are pretty girls in abundance here.” 

“A pretty girl would not suit me. I must have something 
brilliant.” 

“ A jewel such as you described just now ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“That is not so easily found. Diamonds are not to be met 
with every day.” 

“T have been singularly fortunate,” said the colonel. “TI have 
discovered one of inestimable worth.” 

Her ladyship was quite fluttered. She could not affect to mis- 
understand him. 

But before anything more could be said by the colonel, a very 
unseasonable interruption was offered by a handsome, though 

rather effeminate-looking young man, with a pale complexion and 
light flowing whiskers, who begged her ladyship, in drawling 
tones, to present him to Miss Radcliffe. 
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“ Charming creature!” he cried. “Should like immensely to 
valse with her.” 

“No chance to-night, dear Lord Robert,” she rejoined. “I 
know she’s engaged four or five deep.” 

a“ Domed unlucky that! Will your ladyship give me a 
oppe ? 

« Don't ask me, please. I’m tired. Besides, I want to take 
Miss Radcliffe away if I can.” 

“What, so early! and before she has fulfilled her engage- 
ments!’ cried Lord Robert Tadcaster. “I must protest against 
such cruelty. Ah, here she comes !” 

As he spoke May was brought back by Captain de Vesci. 
Lord Robert was presented, but May was unable to dance with 
him for the reasons assigned by Lady Richborough. 

“Have you had enough, my love?” said her ladyship. “ Re- 
collect you are on your good behaviour to-night. Sir Charles 
will never forgive me if I allow you to remain out late.” 

“T am quite ready to go,” said May. “ But unluckily——” 

“Never mind your engagements. They don’t signify in the 
least. Lord Robert will give you his arm.” 

Attended by the colonel, and followed by May and the young 
nobleman, her ladyship then quitted the ball-room without taking 
leave of Lady Oldcastle. 

Lady Richborough’s box at the Opera was the general resort 
of the golden youth of the day. It was full of them. Driven to 
the pit or to some other box, Sir Charles had the annoyance of 
witnessing the attentions paid his fiancée by a succession of im- 

rtinent coxcombs. 

How often he wished himself back at Boxgrove! and how 
firmly he resolved that May should never have an opera-box. 

But this was the slightest of his grievances. The same set of 
coxcombs who beset Lady Richborough’s opera-box met her lady- 
ship and May—as if by appointment—during their morning ride 
in Hyde Park, and would not be dismissed. They did not care 
for Sir Charles's black looks. Chief among these pests were 
Lord Robert Tadcaster and Captain de Vesci. Sometimes, Sir 
Charles was exasperated to such a degree by their impertinences 
that he would have affronted them but for the interference of 
Colonel Delacombe. 

The colonel, who was now recognised by Sir Charles as his 
sister’s suitor, always attended her ladyship during her prome- 
nades, and indeed was generally with her in the evening as well 
as during the morning. mi 

Seeing, or fancying they saw, how matters stood, people invited 
him to all the parties to which her ladyship was bidden. The 
colonel, therefore, was in immense request, and became extremely 
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and deservedly popular. Attentions paid to her ladyship never 
put him out. He resigned his seat by her side without a murmur, 
or fell back if a gay cavalier, whose chat he knew would amuse 
her, wanted to join her in Rotten-row. Thus it will be seen that 
he acted up to his own precepts, and would fain have instilled 
them into Sir Charles. 

“ Jealousy is an absurd passion,” he ~*~ and always makes 
the person who yields to it ridiculous. ven if I were fool 
enough to be jealous, I would take good care not to let my wife 
perceive it. A woman always despises a jealous husband, and 
not unfrequently ends by-giving him real — for jealousy. 
Take my advice, and do not give yourself the slightest concern 
about these imbeciles. May is totally indifferent to them. She 
is amused by their bavardage, no doubt, but she rates them at 
their real worth. Do not make them of importance by quarrelin 
with any of them. Treat them as a pack of fools, and lengh 
at them as I do.” 

Very sensible advice. But Sir Charles could not follow it. He 
had many a severe trial to undergo, but one of the worst was at 
Ascot. 


XIV. 


ASCOT. 


Lapy RicnrnorovucH, as we are aware, had resolved to go 
to Ascot. Sir Charles objected, but his objections were quickly 
overruled. The colonel, who had become a sort of Mentor to 
him, counselled him to give way with a good grace, and he did 
so. May said it was so kind of him. She longed, of all things, 
to go to Ascot, of which she had heard so much. New dresses 
were ordered—new bonnets—and all preparations made. 

Mrs. Radcliffe no sooner heard of the plan than she determined 
to join the party. She had not witnessed a race for upwards of 
twenty years. At any risk she must go. So she ordered new 
dresses and new bonnets. 

The party was further increased by Oswald and his mother, 
who had just come to town. Of the latter we must say a word. 
Mrs. Woodcot was not so handsome as her sister, but had very 
pleasing features, fine eyes, a very good figure, and very agree- 
able manners. Very well dressed, too, for a country lady. 

Sir Charles made all necessary arrangements. He engaged 
rooms at the Castle Hotel, Windsor, for the whole party, which 
of course comprised the colonel and Mr. Thornton. Open car- 


riages were at their disposal, and in these they drove daily through 
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the park to the racecourse. The weather being luckily propitious, 
nothing could be more enjoyable. 

At all times the drive through this magnificent park is de- 
lightful, but in Ascot time it. is peculiarly exhilarating, Every 
turn-out looks well. Teams bowl along merrily. Postilions ap- 
pear conscious of their own importance. Everybody is well dressed 
and in high spirits. 

Our friends were capitally turned out. Four splendid horses 
attached to each carriage bore them along gallantly. Lady Rich- 
borough and May, attended by Sir Charles and the colonel, oc- 
cupied the first carriage. Both ladies looked ravishingly beauti- 
ful in their charming summer toilettes. May was full of excite- 
ment and delight—perfectly enchanted by the novel scene. 

But the comparative quietude of the forest, with its long 
avenues, its grand old trees, and stretching glades, was soon ex- 
changed for the crowd, confusion, and bewildering noises of the 
racecourse. What stoppages! what vociferations! what strange- 
looking people! But what excitement! 

Mrs. Radcliffe, who came in the second carriage with Mrs. 
Woodcot, was quite terrified, half-screamed at every turn, and 
felt certain she should be upset. But both carriages got safely 
into the place reserved for them, which was the best place pos- 
sible, being just opposite the Grand Stand. Then the poor lady 
could now look about her with comfort, and survey the surprisin 
scene. She owned that it far surpassed all her peieccet ved 
notions. And if she was astonished, what wonder that her 
daughter, to whom such a spectacle was an absolute novelty, 
should be greatly excited ! 

London had sent forth all its flower of fashion to the course. 
It had sent forth multitudes of others who had no pretension to 
rank or fashion, but still the aristocratic element was clearly per- 
ceptible in the crowd. 

London had likewise sent forth all its beauty—or the best part 
of it. Hundreds ‘of lovely women were to be seen in the won 
lines of carriages drawn up near the ropes. Hundreds of others, 
equally lovely, could be observed on the lawn and on the seats of 
the Grand Stand, looking in their gay attire, and with their 
wonderfully-varied patabol, like a vast parterre of flowers. But 
we unhesitatingly declare, that none so lovely could be discerned, 
either in the Grand Stand or elsewhere, as in the carriage con- 
taming Lady Richborough and May. This was proved by the 
universal admiration they excited. 

To this sort of admiration Sir Charles could not object, and he 
was rather gratified by it—but he was very soon put out of 
humour. 

The same set of coxcombs who had been his bane in Rotten- 
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row, at the Opera, and at many an evening party, speedily dis- 
covered the carriage, and invaded it. There they were mono 
lising May, laughing, jesting in the most impertinently familiar 
manner, talking about the horses, and ocr, bets of gloves. 

In order to get rid of his tormentors, Sir Charles proposed that 
the ladies should go over to the Grand Stand, and take possession 
of their box. ~ 1 to. But the plaguy fellows were not to be 
shaken off. Lord Robert Tadcaster immediately offered his arm 
to May, and De Vesci insisted upon escorting Myrtilla. 

“ Confound their impertinence!” cried Sir Charles. “TI can’t 
stand it any longer.” 

“Tt is a bore,” rejoined the colonel. “ But gy keep quiet.” 

We shall pass by what happened in the Grand Stand. Sir 
Charles’s temper was certainly not improved. After the race for 
the Gold Cup had been run, they returned to the carriage for 
luncheon, and the same sort of thing occurred again—a degree | 
worse, perhaps. Sir Charles and the colonel were both excluded 
from the carriage, and their seats occupied by the odious De 
Vesci, and the still more odious Lord Robert, who laughed and 
chatted with the ladies, while they quaffed the iced champagne 
and helped to demolish the lobster salad and pigeon pie. Sir 
Charles was so disgusted that he went to have luncheon with 
Mrs. Radcliffe, and the colonel went with him. 

They had not been gone many minutes when a very tawny, 


but handsome gipsy made her way to the carriage, and fixing her 
ay, addressed her in the customary formula, 


black eyes on 

“Let me tell you your fortune, my pretty young lady.” 

“Yes, do let her tell it you, Miss Radcliffe,’ cried Lord 
Robert, slipping a sovereign into the gipsy’s hand. “TI long so 
much to hear it. I wonder whether she'll tell it right.” 

“My words will come true for sartin,” rejoined the gipsy, 
confidently. “ But no one but the young lady must hear ‘em. 
Let me look at your hand, my pretty lady.” 

After a moment’s inspection of May’s white palm, she whis- 
pered in the young lady’s ear, “ Look over my shoulder, my dear 
—look straight afore you.” 

May complied; and perceived amidst the crowd, on the further 
side of the ropes, a tall young man, who was watching the scene. 


She could not mistake him. It was Hilary St. Ives. 


“That’s him as you are to marry,” said the gipsy, in the same 
low tone as before. 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL. 


XXII. 


TOFT’S HALL. 


O THOU, that cuttest thy way through the stars of earth with 
_ ae on the constellations above, onward: in the path of 

ory ! 

: Scenes of thy boyhood, farewell! Northport, with thy grassy 
streets and rotten rows, thy battery and martello tower, and 
Twistleton, the genius of the place, a long farewell! 

Adieu, old Wynn! The energies of thy cubs will find a field 
in the new world where there is a choice of ice and sunshine. To 
thee a hand is kissed with compliments to thy lady ! 

Tools of a policy, your freedom is drawing to its end; your 
work is almost done. And yet go on, old Frere, with thy restless 
whip and twinkling eye. Thy horse’s head still droops at the 
sick man’s door; thy deeds be unforgotten; for thou pitiedst the 
sorrows of the poor. 

The scene now lies amid arid sands and fir-plantations, where 
the sun sets as upon a sea. Far, on all sides the eye straggles over 
covers that flourish in park-like groups; a vast conservatory of 
pheasants that drag their lordly tails over the shining desert, that 
now skim the plains, now flutter over the fences, into green fields 
and along a rapid river, and disport themselves before the man- 
sion of Tofts Hall. 

It is not proposed to begin with a picture-gallery of that noble 
residence; there was no still life within its walls; nor to give flat- 
tering likenesses of the inmates, on the assumption that the best 
portraits, like arguments, are one-sided, because the profile may 
hide a squint. 

It is enough to premise that Sir Jacob Fawkes saw the death 
of Mrs. Fairfax announced in the daily papers, and that he wrote 
& pressing request that she would come at once with her son. She 
accepted, = accompanied by the faithful Nancy, conveyed 
Johnny to his future home. ere he increased his acquaintance 
rapidly, experience he possessed already, and was, before long, on 
speaking terms with twenty-one in-door servants, seven base-born 
grooms, three coachmen, a stud-keeper and his minions, besides 

deners, and the men who worked in fangs like navvies. When 
ohnny had conquered the shyness of all this multitude, and had 
got at the leading idea of each, he picked out his way to the 
village of Tofts and made terms with the rector, introducing him- 
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self to him in the churchyard, which was neutral ground. The 
Reverend Ignace Darkage, in spectacles, took him into the rec- 
tory, told Mrs. and Miss Darkage who he was, and him who they 
were. He amused him very pleasantly with the contents of a 
cabinet consisting of remains. Some of these were fossil, found 
in his ditch, more curious than rare; and he exhibited, among 
other relics, a collection of rings, supposed by the learned to have 
been once worn, if human, and to have been dropped by Saturn, 
when a child, in meteoric showers, if divine. He then showed 
him his garden and shrubbery, with all the modern improvements, 
including a silver-birch, a golden-pippin, and a copper-beech; 
then, taking off his spectacles to him—for he had walked out 
without his hat—he shook him heartily by the hand, and told him 
to call again. 

The Darkages one and all were very credulous and excitable, 
wherefore all new people, if nice, were delightful, and greatly pre- 
ferred to the previous ones, whence it was that they took to 
Johnny, and when he got a little stale, to his mother. 

Johnny spent a good deal of his time in romping with John 
Fawkes; this led to Olive and Janet joining in, and before long, 
to all nding out together. 

It being autumn, it was still holidays at Prosody’s, so Johnny 
saw a good deal of the country in rides and drives, for Sir Jacob 
always told him to jump up behind. For the same reason, Mary 
Prentis, whom the girls forced to stay a few.days at the Hall, for 
they clung to her, one at each hand, so that she could not have 
left without taking them with her, had leisure to visit the school, 
and, by the advice of counsel, elated at recent events, but sorry 
about Mrs. Fairfax, to look at some houses at Chiltern, just as if 
she wanted more than one. 

Sir Jacob Fawkes, on reaching home after the contest, had 
acquainted Mr. Darkage with the sort of boy that he had picked 
up at Northport, and the strong liking that he had taken for him. 
It amused the rector, because, as he said, it was so like the squire. 

The squire and the rector—not because the former did not 
unite, as some do, the two offices in his own person, but in other 
respects—were totally different men. It was therefore much to 
their credit that they met half way, and it will be thought so pre- 
sently when the time of meeting is named. 

To explain, it is to be premised that Mr. Darkage belonged to 
the reign of Henry the Seventh; that was his king, and England 
as it was then, his country. The anomaly is easily accounted for, 
the rector being a man of narrow views, was born between three 
and four hundred years after his time. Although he was never 
heard to murmur at having come into the world so many centuries 
after date, he regarded it as a matter of conscience, as a churchman, 
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to work with the middle . He was an earnest man; with a 
strong party he endeavoured to exhume the ancient church with 
its rites and ceremonies, to drag it bodily through the horrors of a 
hostile reformation, and to find it a site in the present day. 

On the other hand, Sir Jacob Fawkes, as a Liberal, was born a 
good bit before his time; he belonged to the next century, like all 
men of wide views. He was earnest, too, and also with a strong 
party, endeavoured to disembowel futurity and put its entrails on 
the altar. It need scarcely be observed that they did not pull 
together, but as old college oars they had so many pleasant views 
incommon that they met half-way, which was somewhere about 
the reign of the bloody Mary, where they fought it out. 

“T say, Darkage—about that boy—by Jove, there goes a phea- 
sant!—if I only had my gun! Did you ever set eyes on such 
plumage?” So saab Sir Jacob at the beginning of a chat 
about Johnny. 

It did not occur to the rector that by setting eyes on such 
plumage it would have appeared to him like a peacock’ 

“ But I say, about that boy. His mother has brought him to 
the Hall—a nice woman she is too, as you will say—and she 
wants to meet with a house at Chiltern that she may be near him 
at Prosody’s. What do you think?” 

The rector screwed up his mouth, as was his wont when he con- 
sidered; it was like the bud of a hollyhock ready for flowering. 

“ The plan is feasible,” said the rector, on opening. 

“You ive your doubts.” 

The rector laughed and blushed; he did both at once always. 

“Tt was passing in my mind that it is bad for a schoolboy to 
have his mother near him,” replied Darkage. 

“ Perhaps you are right.” 

“ Would she like to be here? My cottage is empty,” observed 
the rector. 

“Not a bad idea; it is a pretty place; large enough for her.” 

; 7 You can propose it, at all events. But will you not come 
in?” 

“No, I am off to Prosody’s; I shall just catch him.” 

Sir Jacob was on horseback at Darkage’s gate; his spur moved, 
and he was off, followed by his groom. 

Mr. Darkage went besenes to tell his wife and daughter the 
proposal he had made about the cottage, and he suggested to them 
a drive to the hall by way of a visit to Mrs, Prentis. 

This being readily acquiesced in, the two ladies took the pony- 
chaise ; the rector walked on before. 

In a high church collar and clerical hat, with a stick under his 
arm, he strolled along, pausing at intervals to stoop and mistake 


through his spectacles a drifting leaf for something that had life. 
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He was certainly in one sense a lover of nature, but his attentions 
to her were not of a kind to win, and she did not return his 
passion, except unopened. Besides, he had taken other vows than 
to her, and she could not encourage promiscuous intercourse. He 
had the copper-red complexion that is met with only in the 
country, : rarely there in a man of education; a sort of 
autumnal tint, rendered all the more so from the fall of the 
whisker, for the face had shed its hairs. His nose was of the 
amorphous group, not having crystallised under any regular 
system; it might be compared to red granite. His expression 
was, nevertheless, genial, and his hearty laugh was in his favour. 

Most of his qualities were intended to be good, and they were 
so more or less. As a small parish priest he was exemplary: he 
did not neglect his people for his studies; he was charitable; he 
lived aaidly though he was rich. If he did not act up to his 
principles, he gained on them from year to year to become more 
perfect with the physical decay of his worldly appetites; and than 
this there is no greater aid to virtue. 

Old Darkage, like other characters elected to serve in this story 
(written by an old hand, as the wrinkles show), was the type and 
prime congener of a class, exhibiting within him all its vanities 
and vexations. He was one of the ninity, who, as logicians, mono- 
polised the Deep; it was their fish-stew, with room enough for 
great and small, from monstrous premises to neat conclusions. 
The monsters of such a deep, gorged for centuries on lore, a mixed 
diet would have agreed better—graceful as they were, would oc- 
casionally flounder and strike upon a rock, when, stunned, they 
would set up a truly shocking cry of “Church in danger!” and, 
like great whales, spout out steeples. ‘This exposed them to the 
chase, not with harpoons to collect their blubber, but with lam- 
poons to stop it. 

Poor old Darkage, bating his cloth, was not such a bad fellow. 
What was true of him was true of his family. His daughter 
Ignatia was born before he had reached twenty-one, so he might 
very well be regarded as one of the early fathers. Had she been a 
boy she would have been called after him, but that was not to be; 
indeed, from her early decease, she was called before him. 

The rector was overtaken by his wife and daughter; they 
reached the hall-steps together, and found Olive with Janet and 
Johnny in the small drawing-room. Before they could sit down, 
Sir Jacob Fawkes, who had returned from Chiltern, joined them. 

“Darkage, you are the best fellow in the world!” exclaimed 
the baronet, extending his hand to the right, that it might acquire 
an impetus for a hearty shake. 

The rector replied with a smile and blush, — his hand to 


bad height of his shoulder, so that it looked like all the arm he 
ad. 
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He had been a fellow of Oriel, perhaps the best fellow; he 


shook hands now on his promotion as a man of the world. 

“ And Mrs. Darkage too!” said Sir Jacob. 

“ And Ignatia, I vow!” added the baronet, saluting them in 
turn. 

“T saw Prosody! Yes, young fellow, you are in for it! Where 
is your mother?” 

iene bounded off to look her up. 

“What a strange fellow Prosody is! Very different to you, 
Darkage !” 

“There we agree,” replied the rector. 

“ He is very witty.” 

7 He has a certain sort of wit—rather boyish, shouldn’t you 
say?” 

“ That is not a bad sort of wit for a schoolmaster, is it?” 

Mr. Darkage was not witty himself, owing to his moral training, 
perhaps; but his fancy was ticklish, more so than most men’s ribs 
(not their wives), and this little straw of the baronet’s set him off. 
His forehead became so red it almost singed his eyebrows. ‘The 
laugh spread like an eruption—it was very catching-—but it was 
checked by the entrance of Mrs, Prentis, who had passed in un- 
perceived. 

Mary’s stately figure attired in mourning, her pale features, 
startled the party into its propriety. ‘The visitors were not pre- 
mp. for a vision of such grace and beauty, and when they saw 

er unsympathising looks they were forced into regarding her 
with a deference that could not have been exceeded towards a dis- 
tinguished stranger. ‘The first feeling was one of surprise; it was 
followed by curiosity as to what in the name of goodness could be 
Sir Jacob’s intentions towards her, and why in the name of wonder 
she should be there. Had she been a duchess they would have 
adored her for her charm of person, had she been a peasant they 
would have blamed her for it; as it was, they were contented to 
suspect. 


XXIV. 


THE DARKAGES. 


RESOLVED one and all to tear Mrs. Prentis to pieces like a sheet 
of white paper before that day was ended, the Darkages set Sir 
Jacob’s friendship at too high a value to betray their thoughts and 
intentions. Besides, they were the more unwilling to give him 
offence on account of his great candour; he was above being 
ashamed of anything he did, and he was never known to do any- 
thing that another need be ashamed of for him. ‘This little affair, 
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then, must be above board after all, though not the less curious on 
that account. 

As a grand seigneur of high moral bearing, would he introduce 
an unauthentic character of peerless attractions into his house to 
become the associate of his daughters? These flitting ideas 
troubled the Darkage mind. It was notorious that Sir Jacob had 
never committed himself in his life: then what did it mean? 

And the cold demeanour of the lady, could it be effrontery, or 
was her self-possession based on some mysterious relationship 
unknown to the world? 

No one present but Mary knew that though a visitor on other 
grounds, she had a moral right to be there with her son; whence 
it was that she comported herself with a dignity that needed no 
support, and that shrank from conciliating another. 

Mr. Darkage saw her tone of manner, he set himself the task of 
behaving towards her in accordance with it, and of being very civil 
the moment an opportunity should open. 

“Mrs. Prentis, allow me, this is my rector; and let me intro- 
duce Mrs, and Miss Darkage to you,” said the baronet. “ By the 
way,” continued he, “Mr. Darkage will tell you about a cottage 
on his glebe that will just suit you; it is close to the rectory at 
Tofts.” 

“ At Tofts? But I wanted a house at Chiltern,” remonstrated 
Mary, with a smile. ( 

“You must not be over-particular; for, as Darkage says, it is 
much better for the lad that you should be here than there. That 
is your opinion, is it not, rector?” 

“It may be better,” said Mary. “ He could be placed at school 
as a boarder.” 

“That I have settled already,” exclaimed Sir Jacob. 

“Tt is very good of you, it is indeed,” said Mary, in an abstracted 
mood. 

“You must come over and judge for yourself,” interposed 
Darkage. 

“T thank you,” said Mary. “ Will you be so kind as to describe 
the cottage to me?” 

With this gentle command she moved to the sofa, intimating 
to the rector that he was to follow, for she took her seat in such 
manner as if he were there already, and placed her hand where he 
was to sit. 

Mrs. Darkage gave a vicious look—it was a horse’s—then 
turned to Sir Jacob with a chatty smile ; and she was a very pretty 
woman. ; 

Miss Darkage smiled with closed lips at the children; she was 
too amiable to show her teeth, and opened a contest by threaten- 
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ing to poke them with the tip of her parasol. She was gery like 


her father. 

A glance now and then at the rector sufficed to show that he 
was taking Mrs. Prentis over the cottage and showing her the 
apartments. He passed rapidly from the entrance to the parlour, 
as if breakfast were ready; his freshness of manner betokened an 
—_ for early meals, while he raised his face to indicate 
that his spectacles were lit up by the morning sun. Then he 
passed quietly to the drawing-room, and having gazed as at a 
prospect by describing half a circle with his , Bry while his 
spectacles glared admiringly into empty space, he threw himself 
back on the sofa in affected languor, and waved his arms—an atti- 
tude suited to so charming a retreat. Remembering himself, he 
sat-upright, moved his legs as if to walk, took breath, and smacked 
his lips; he was evidently in the dining-room, for hisexpression was 
ravenous. He brushed his*handkerchief over his mouth, paused a 
few seconds as if he were saying grace, when his right hand was 
seen to ascend gently, not at one stretch, but step by step, until it 
was above his head, where it remained level. Nothing could be 
plainer than that he had gone up-stairs. His left hand then got 
up to assist the other, and between them they spread out the bed- 
rooms. ‘They did not come down again yet, but stayed while the 
right hand finger, moving higher still, pointed upwards. This 
showed that there was an attic above. 

“Your description is so clear,” said Mrs. Prentis, “ that no one 
could fail to iemad it.” 

Mr. Darkage began to like her; there was something about her, 
he thought, though he did not tell himself what. 

“ Would it be too far for you to walk back with us? Or, if you 
prefer it, my wife shall drive you to the cottage, and my daughter 
will walk with me.” 

Mr. Fawkes walked in at the moment; the circumstance of his 
rushing at Johnny, and chasing him round the room till he fell 
exhausted with laughter on his mother, interrupted her reply. 

She raised him gently, and said to Mr. Darkage that she would 
put on her bonnet. 

Ignatia was perturbed at the entrance of young Fawkes. She 
withdrew her assiduous attentions from the children, and, what was 
‘not very delicate of her, laid hold of her petticoats, for so a skirt 
is called, and spread them out, ready for company. Mary noticed 
this, and felt a throb of pity for the poor girl, whose face and 
manners were such poor om Ber of a tender sentiment. 

Mrs. Prentis had no sooner retired than the rector announced 
the proposal he had made and its acceptance, when all wished to 
join in the walk. Olive and Janct ran for their bonnets, and the 
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gentlemen went to their hats and sticks in the front hall. It was 
a mild afternoon, the park was lighted up by an avtumnal glimmer, 
and nature, in half mourning, displayed sad yet lovely colours. 
The foliage, now partly fallen into the shadow of the trees, and 
partly enriching them with every tint of brown_and red, filled an 
area of vastness; here single limes, chesnuts, elms, and oaks, with 
some Oriental planes and cedars, there forests that bounded the 
distant view. At the door of the mansion met many roads that 
ran in long lines to villages. The party split itself into groups; 
Mrs. Prentis with Sir Jacob Fawkes and his rector, Mrs. Darkage 
and Ignatia with Mr. Fawkes, Johnny with Olive, Janet, and the 
Newfoundland, the most romping puppy of that young group, and 
they strolled at various paces from gate to gate, while the boiling 
waters of the river ran. 

The third lodge-gate was nearly opposite that of the rectory, 
with a public road between, along which on either side the eye 
travelled with the park fences uninterruptedly past magnificent 
larch and fir plantations for miles. 

The rectory, church, and churchyard, with its six lofty poplars; 
the schools, cottage, village, almshouses, all in the midst of large 
trees, were on the other side of the road. 

Mr. and Mrs, Darkage showed the cottage as soon as Will, their 
out-door man, could find the key; the children, however, were 
not excluded, and extemporising a game without any previous 
agreement they spent twenty minutes in running up and down 
stairs, shutting each other into empty rooms, screaming, scrambling, 
falling, and performing all the antics that the cottage could suggest 
or contain. 

The visit of inspection over, Mrs. Prentis pronounced the 
cottage to be very comfortable, and in compliance with the advice 
of her new friends she determined to take it as her future abode. 

“We must send for the pony-chaise; if you can wait a little 
while we will take you back, for you may be tired, dear Mrs. 
Prentis,” said Mrs. Darkage, who had begun to like her. 

But this polite offer was declined. 

“T have ordered the carriage for Mrs. Prentis and the children 
to take a drive,” interposed Sir Jacob, “ while I and John have a 
turn into the covers.” 

The baronet and his son wore uniform from the first of Septem- 
ber till the end of the season; it was a velveteen shooting-jacket, a 
shot-bag, powder-flask, and double-barrelled gun, the accoutre- 

ments of a favourite corps. The carriage did not drive up to the 
moment, therefore, not to detain the sportsmen, the rest of the 
party went into the rectory. 
The rector, now in love with Mrs. Prentis, forgot all her faults 
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while his passion lasted, so his wife and daughter joined the 
enthusiast in his comic amour. As a token of rd and of 
future friendship, he took her all over his house, and landed her 
at last in his library—the greatest worldly honour he could confer. 
He insisted on her being seated in his own arm-chair; he showed 
her his books, from the Tracts for the Times up to the ancestors 
of the Church, the early fathers; and he did it as one who traced 
his-own pedigree into obscurity at the same time. 

Leaving her husband there, Mrs. Darkage invited Mrs. Prentis 
to Ignatia’s studio, and a great surprise it afforded, for at first 
sight it was the workshop of a glazier. In the room was a deal 
table scattered over with glass, painted and-plain, colours spread 
on palettes, brushes, leaden frames, irons. No doubt the poor girl 
had tastes and a talent; she had set herself the task of painting, 
baking, and even glazing windows for the old church, and never 
had amateur been more successful. 

“This is the stove,” said Mrs. Darkage, exhibiting in turn all 
her daughter’s resources ; and she rs its door, where glass was 
on the bake. 

“The west window is already up,” pursued she in high good 
humour, while Ignatia looked on smiling. 

“This is the pattern she is about now,” continued Mts. Dark- 
age; “it is her own design, and without any assistance.” And 
she took a roll of cartridge paper from the shelf. 

“Tt is perfectly wonderful,” exclaimed Mrs. Prentis, as the bril- 
liant colours of a group of saints flashed upon her, all attired in 
coloured velvet and gold; some were ruby saints, others purple, 
or green, or blue, and thus magnificently draped were engaged in 
their daily avocations. But before she could utter another word 
of praise the vivid little rectoress took her by the arm, and said, 
laughingly, 

“T must now show you my own treasures.” Then she led her 
visitor to the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Darkage opened a cabinet and drew forth a portfolio, one 
only of many others that were piled up there. 

“These are my plants,” she observed, as she untied and opened 
the folio that contained them. “ Are they not pretty?” 

They were more than that—indeed, almost equal to the fresh 
flowers, so curiously were they preserved with their native colours, 
and so carefully affixed to the paper. 

“T have nearly every plant within this neighbourhood, and 
have gathered | dried them myself.” 

Mrs. Darkage communicated these interesting particulars with 
a bright and eager expression. 

“How happy you must be!” Mrs. Prentis remarked, with a 
June—VOL. CXLIV. NO. DLXXXII. 2 ¥ 
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sigh, as she thought how the day was passed by some in natural 
ae that enrich the mind, by others in ering sorrow. __ 

And she added: 

“ We cannot choose for ourselves, but must accept with patience 
what is brought to our door.” 

Mr. Darkage, with amusement depicted on his face and a snail- 
shell between his thumb and finger, trod stealthily over the pas- 
sage between the rooms, as if he had. something in his possession 
too funny to be kept waiting even till another time. 

“The carriage is here, my dear; you must not detain Mrs. 
Prentis, or it will spoil her drive.” 

Mr. Darkage having spoken these words, waited at the drawing- 
room door with the humourous face in full force, and holding up 
the shell to his visitor as she emerged. 

“Can you tell me what this is?” 

“Tsn’t it a snail-shell?” she answered, inquiringly. 

“Tt is, but it is Roman; does it not strike you as being very 
large?” 

“ Yes, that did not occur to me at the moment.” 

“Tt is the edible snail, brought by the Romans with them to 
this country ; they esteemed it very highly as an article of food. 
It is found nowhere but on old Roman roads.” acl 

Mrs. Prentis, with her ideas on modern Rome, for she was a 
little absent sometimes, said, very innocently, 

“ Really! do the Catholics eat it?” 

At this Mr. Darkage laughed and blushed. 

“T picked this up myself on the Roman road near here. It is 
curious, is it not?” 

“ Very, very curious; I feel much obliged.” 

The children were in the carriage, and Mrs. Prentis joined 
them, not sorry to leave, but admiring much the varied talents of 
the Darkages, and their friendly ways. 
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WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
A SEQUEL TO “ WORTH THE WINNING.” 
IX. 


THE PERVERSENESS OF BOYS AND BRUTES. 


“So here you are at last,” said Lady Boulder. “ Your steeds, 
_ ace, have been more punctual than you. But where are the 
others?” 

“ We left them looking on at a performance of Captain Graham’s 
poodle, which was standing on its head, or doing something equally 
wonderful,” said Archie. “We told them they must be quick. 
Here they come.” | 

“ And how have you arranged about the horses, Archie?” asked 
Lady Boulder. “The Treebys, you know, have never ridden 
before, so I hope they are to have quiet animals.” 

“T have done my best; and I hope each fair equestrian will 
duly appreciate the anxiety I have felt upon the subject,” returned 
the young fellow, making a cavalierly bow to the Treeby girls, 
which caused his mother to hit him on the elbow with her parasol, 
and say, “ You goose!” ‘Miss Treeby is to have Ranter, Miss 
Maud, King Lear, and Miss Catherine, Red-ridinghood.” 

“ And won’t Katie look well on Red-ridinghood, mamma?” said 
Lady Mary, whose arm was twined round Kate’s waist, and Kate’s 
round hers, after the manner of young ladies who have conceived 
a great liking for each other. “Come and show yourself,” she 
continued, leading Kate in front of Lady Boulder’s chair. “ Isn’t 
her habit perfect, Maud ? I showed her to Locock, and she went 
into raptures. She said she had never made such a successful fit 
in her life before.” 

“Is it not curious, Katie, that your first mount should be on a 
horse called by the same name as one I used to ride when I was 
about your age? Red-ridinghood was given me by my father 
when we lived at the dear Clumps, and what a pet she was,” said 
Mrs. Treeby, looking at her daughter fondly, but with eyes that 
prveed a little from the memories which the sight called up. 

ow proud she felt of Kate, standing there before Lady Boulder’s 
chair with everybody looking at and admiring her! 

And in ¢ruth our Katie made a pretty picture that morning, 
and one upon which Mr, Archie at any rate could not gaze with- 
out a beating heart. She stood amidst the sunbeams with the 
brightness of hope and youthful fire in her eyes, a rich flush on 
her cheek, partly the result of health, partly of the novel circum- 

stances in which she was placed, a golden bar of light resting upon 
80 much of her brown hair as her hat left exposed—her figure 
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shown in its perfection by the neat-fitting habit. Certainly she 
looked as fair and royal a creature as ever God’s sun shone upon, 
and one to make many a man think within himself that years of 
waiting and wooing would seem nothing, so-he might win her in 
the end. Something of this kind may oo been passing through 
Lady Boulder’s mind; her glance was full of admiration, and also 
of fondness, for she could detect maidenly modesty and an honest 
good heart beneath the beautiful physical exterior, and these were 
the priceless things in her eyes; and she muttered to herself “ You 
lovely being!” and looked from Kate to her own son. 

* Ton must take her and the other Miss Treebys under your 
especial charge, Archie; I shall hold you responsible if anything 
happens, you know. I hope the horses are to be trusted.” 

“Lambs, my dear mother, perfect lambs; and we'd better start 
at once now everybody’s here,” said Archie, as Captain Graham 
and the “ poodle” party—among whom Miss Neeve was con- 
spicuous in a pea-green habit and a hat with a grand pheasant’s 
wing—yjoined the group. 

Lady Boulder had herself wheeled back to the edge of the steps, 
so as to be able to get a good view of the party as they mounted 
and rode forth. ‘he said mounting was a work of some time, 
and in certain cases of some difficulty, for many of the equestrians 
were novices in the art, and the horses seemed to be all in a con- 
peney to set at nought the authorities; so that between pacifying 
the animals and assisting unpractised gentlewomen into their 
saddles, both grooms and gentlemen had plenty on their hands. 
And then those turbulent youngsters, Ernest, Philip, and Dick, 
each of whom was perched on his particular steed, which he had 
selected at the stables, took care to increase the difficulties of the 
situation. ‘They turned a deaf ear to all solicitations to dismount 
and make room for their betters; they used the licence of their 
years unsparingly, and chaffed everybody all round, being greatly 
encouraged thereto by Aggie and Nelly, who stood by and ap- 
plauded to the echo; they poked, and tickled, and laid about 
them right and left with long willow switches till they had set 
every horse on the ground waltzing to a lively accompaniment of 
snorts and squeaks; while Master Dick, by way of giving the 
finishing stroke to the business, rose in his stirrup-leathers on the 
back of Archie’s tall horse, Hawk-eye, and, flourishing his mimic 
whip, smote sore on the top of the stud-groom’s head—a painful 
example of juvenile ingratitude, if we consider that it was to this 
man the urchin owed his exalted position. 

No wonder that Ludy Boulder exclaimed, apprehensively, to 
Mrs. Treeby, 

“ However will they get off? Do look at those wicked boys. 
The horses will never stand quiet in all that uproar, you know.” 









































Which Shall it Be? 
Mrs. Treeby replied, still more apprehensively, 


“T fear some one will be hurt.” 

Indeed, the scene might have looked serious if it had not been 
for its comic side; but it had a comic side, and such is the odd 

rversity of people’s minds that when the ridiculous element is 
introduced the serious is speedily neutralised. Thus it was rather 
serious to see Ranter, when Emily Treeby tried to mount him, 
side away on to Hawk-eye’s quarters, and then throw his heels 
within an inch of a groom’s nose, but it was comical to see Miss 
Emily hanging on desperately to the pommel and hopping after 
the beast with one foot in Archie’s hand; it was no laughing 
matter to see King Lear rub noses in a stately manner with Red- 
ridinghood, and - to see the two suddenly suspend amenities, 
throw back their ears, squeak spitefully, and turning tail to tail, 
lash out viciously at each other; but it was certainly laughable to 
behold “ vaulting Ambition” in the person of Miss Neeve, assisted 
by Captain Graham, “o’erleap her saddle, and fall on the other” 
side, but for the timely interposition of the captain’s arm, and 
the captain’s poodle, the latter of which, seeing the lady’s habit 
disappearing, made a dart at it, and hung on with so much zeal 
that he seemed likely to end by disappearing himself. In spite of 
Mrs. Treeby’s apprehensions, however, no poss of any sort 
occurred ; sreeaihinn seemed to right itself somehow or other, 
until at last there was nothing left either to be grave or merry 
about; mamma’s authority brought the boys to order; everybody 
managed to get their right horse-and to get safely on its back; 
the grooms stood out of the way, and the whole cavalcade trotted 
off down the broad walk under the naked chesnuts, Kate looking 
back and waving her riding-whip to Mrs. Treeby, who, with Lady 
Boulder and Lady Quaque watched the party till they became 
muddled and vague in the vanishing point of the perspective. 

“ How pretty your daughter Kate looked, Mrs. Treeby, and 
how well she sat,” remarked Lady Quaque. “ You say it is the 
first time she has ever been on horseback. I think she must have 
been paying a visit to the nursery, and taking a lesson on Dick’s 
rocking-horse.” 

“ She’s a very sweet creature,” said Lady Boulder, slowly; and 
she looked as she spoke in @ peculiar way at Mrs. Treeby, who 
was bending over a vase in which some ponent snowdrops had 
begun to show their heads; and I wonder what curious thoughts 
were passing through her ladyship’s mind at that moment? 

Kate, indeed, was enthroned in all hearts, and had won golden 
opinions from both sexes. The gentlemen liked her because of 
her freshness, her naiveté, her high spirits; the ladies because of 
her modesty, her good-nature, her unselfishness. Lady Mary had 
fancied her from the first moment she saw her, and being of a 
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generous, impulsive nature, had immediately struck up a friend- 
ship with her. As for the children, they adored her; the girls 
voted her everything that was nice, the boys pronounced her a 
“ brick.” 


«6 7 I admire Mrs. Treeby’s second daughter, too, very 


much, Eleanor,” said Lady Boulder, after a short pause. “Her 
tall figure shows particularly well on horseback, for she holds her- 
self so straight, and there is such a distingué air about her. She 
is handsomer than her sister.” 

“T think she is,” replied Lady Quaque. “I admire that deli- 
cate haughty cast of feature. She wants Miss Catherine’s sweet- 
ness of expression, though. There is my husband beckoning to 
me; tiresome man, I wonder what he wants.” 

“ Suppose we go into the park for a little,” said Lady Boulder, 
as Lady Quaque walked away; “ that is to say, if you are inclined 
for a walk. | will have my chair lifted down the steps, and send 
for Jordan to pull me, and we can go to what the boys call 
‘ Bogie’s Castle,’ which I do not think you have seen yet.” 

Mrs. Treeby would be only too happy ; it was just the sort of 
day for a walk, so beautifully mild and cheerful; and, accordingly, 
Lady Boulder despatched Aggie to the house for Bellamy, who, with 
Johnstone, came and assisted her ladyship out of her wheel-chai: 
into an arm-chair, which they brought with them, and then lifted 
the wheel-chair down the steps on to the walk, and then carried 
her ladyship between them very carefully, and put her back into 
it; and having accomplished all this satisfactorily, returned to the 
house, Bellamy expressing the hope before he went that her lady- 
ship was quite comfortable ; to which her ladyship made response, 

“Yes, I thank you, Bellamy; tell Jordan, will you, to be as 
quick as possible.” 

“To recur to your daughter Maud,” said Lady Boulder, when 
she and Mrs. Treeby had got under way; “I can’t help being 
struck by her strong likeness to the picture of Lord Boulder’s 
ancestor, Lady Mildred Tarnicliffe in the library. I don’t know 
whether you have ever noticed it?” 

“] think I have,” replied Mrs. Treeby; “and I remember the 
first time I saw it there was something in the face which reminded 
me of Maud. It hangs over the large picture of Lord Vincent 
Woodstock with the greyhound, does it not?” 

“Yes, that is the picture, and I think it is like Maud both in 
feature and expression; there is a slight look of melancholy in 
both faces. I sometimes look at Maud, Mrs. Treeby, and think to 
myself she is not quite happy; that there must be something 
troubling her. Is there anything, do you think? I hope you 
don’t mind me asking the question?” 


Lady Boulder’s whole bearing was such, and her way of putting 
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questions of the kind, was such, that no one could deem her inqui- 
sitive or impertinent, and Mrs. Treeby’s reply was very hearty. 

“Mind? Most certainly not. I wish, dear Lady Boulder, I 
could thank you enough for the interest and sympathy you have 
evinced towards me and all my family ever since we came here. [ 
have remarked that melancholy look you speak of, the more so 
because it is only within the last three weeks that it has come, and 
I have implored her to tell me if anything particular has occurred 
to distress her; but she always denies (almost indignantly) that 
there is anything the matter with her, and tells me my te is 
full of ridiculous fancies. Her disposition, you know, is peculiar, 
and it has been a great grief to me that she should do herself so 
much injustice b er extreme reserve, knowing as I do how much 
there is both of heart and talent hidden beneath it. I think when 
her health gets stronger, she will become more buoyant and 
demonstrative.” 

“ And the effect of society will be a good one, depend upon it,” 
said Lady Boulder. “To the right, Toston, and then round b 
the north end of the lake. A girl of her temperament and with 
her abilities is always the better for being brought into contact 
with a number of people; she then gets incentive and opportunity 
to expand what is in her; don’t you agree with me?” 

“JT do; and it is the very thing I have always wished for her. 
We see, as I think I told you, almost no society at home besides 
ourselves.” 

Which observation of Mrs. Treeby’s led from less to more to her 

iving Lady Boulder a sketch of hez life since she and her husband 
had fixed their abode at Marshward—taking, of course, special care 
during the narrative to keep the ugly figure of the family skeleton 
as much as possible in the background—which occupied the rest of 
the way to “ Bogies’ Castle” and the greater part of the time spent 
at that weird spot. Lady Boulder had taken a strong et to 
Mrs. Treeby, which was rapidly growing into fondness. She had 
been prepossessed in her favour by what she had heard indirectly 
through the Reefers; and when she beheld the little lady herself, 
80 faithful a wife under circumstances which were peculiarly test- 
ing to conjugal fidelity, so proud and devoted a mother, so humble 
and sincere a Christian, so perfect a lady, that instinctive sympathy 
of hers with whatever savoured of moral loveliness and true breeding, 
that nobility and generosity of character which could appreciate 
and give full recognition to loftier degrees of excellence than any 
to which she herself had ever attained or had even imagined, drew 
her to her gentle guest in a feeling not of respectful courtesy only, 
but of warm friendship. She did not need to be told what Mrs, 
Treeby had suffered; she could imagine it all; and she saw in that 
patient, chastened spirit, over whom an exquisite halo of celestial 
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purity seemed ever to be hovering, a being who had bufletted 
waves of circumstance with which she had never been called to 
struggle, in the strength of a power whose a she could per- 
ceive and admire, but not understand. Lady Boulder’s religion at 

resent might be called a religion of conjoined ethics and esthetics; 
it was the beautiful appanage of a nature that nourished high ideals 
of morals, that liked looking up at anything above itself, that had 
inherent irrepressible sympathies with “ whatsoever was pure, and 
honest, and lovely, wi of good report,” that could not help falling 
down in worship before the spiritually graceful and tender. She 
wanted the knowledge of what religion must be if it is to bea 
recognisable living energy, and not merely a vague impalpable 
shadow; that it cannot remain an appanage, however beautiful 
and attractive, of an entity of moral persuasions and tendencies 
and ssthetic susceptibilities, but that it must itself become the con- 
scious soul of that entity, the dominant and eternal controller of its 
functions, subordinating every other development to its own 
primary and supreme claim. But to acquire this knowledge some 
powerful agency is generally required to be brought to bear upon 
the mind which can impart the consciousness of absolute depend- 
ence, and create the craving for a support never before appreciated, 
and of such an agency Lady Boulder had as yet had no ex- 

rience. 

Since the Treeby’s arrival there had been numerous changes 
among the guests at Ashleigh Manor; there had been a succession 
of exits and entrances. Lord Dillie had departed for London to 
attend at cabinet councils and assist his colleagues in providing for 
the great Opposition onslaught, which was expected in the ensuing 
session; Mr. Rucklebed and Colonel Rickarby had made their 
exits, the former to his house in the neighbourhood of Kendle- 
thorpe, not more than twelve miles off, Se latter to some of his 
“friends,” whose whereabouts seemed somewhat obscure; Mr. 
Lionel Sprott and family had returned to London; the only ones 
that remained of the Christmas party were the Quaques and their 
children, Miss Neeve, and Miss Buzbane. The absentees’ empty 
bedrooms had been duly filled up by new arrivals, and many bed- 
rooms besides, which had been untenanted, were now occupied. 
And where was Noel Manners? 








LOCAL poetry was considered in time past to possess consider- 
able attraction, though it may be justly a question whether the 
attraction extended to scenery beyond the habitual observation of 
the civic multitude attracted by known objects under a renewed 
aspect. That formerly a strong sympath 
works there is no doubt; but there was Ks a connexion or tie 
between the country and the inhabitant of the towns, which has 
been continually weakening as artificial life has led the latter astray 
from nature. Hence too it is that the interest formerly felt in country 
life and its simple truths has become so greatly lessened. Den- 
ham’s “Cooper’s Hill,” Pope’s “ Windsor Forest,” and similar 
poems, were successful in no small degree from the greater regard 
which was formerly felt for rural scenes and objects—perhaps, in 
some cases, more when in proximity to the metropolis. The 
fashion of the day causes the citizen to see and to admire—or 
affect to admire—them, when he regarded little in common with 
his fellows the real merit of the rural images before him, any more 
than the mellifluous verse which was so celebrated, and bore, and 
will continue to bear, such scenes, majestically colouring the stream 
of time. It is become a different task at present to invest with 
attraction and effectively, objects however simple, beautiful, and 
elevated they may be, in proportion as they may be thus charac- 
terised. All is now artifice or affectation. Excitement, exagge- 
ration, and novelty supersede taste in its purity, however elevated 
in sentiment and worthy in moral effect, whether in relation to art 
or literature, for in both the elevated mind is as lamentably de- 
ficient as in a pure taste. The present work, therefore, as far as 
relates to the incidents upon which it is founded, labours under 
disadvantages more likely to stand in its way than formerly, ag far 
as the subject is concerned. It has the disadvantage, too, of a 
want of condensation, but there is all through the volume a pure 
and strong poetical spirit, though the pruning-knife would not be 
amiss, here and there, to invigorate the verse and add force to 
the pictures presented. These bear rather too great a semblance to 
each other. The author's imagination overflows, and he is pro- 
digal of his imagery beyond the power of restraint. It hurries | 
him “ into fresh scenes and pastures new,” before he has finished i. 
receded to their fulness. He seems in haste to 
of his labour, and to present new images in place 
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travel to the en 
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of completing his work as he proceeds. With less affluence of 
imagery and language, and more regard to condensation, he would 
be still more effective, for that he is effective cannot be denied, 
His volume is a delineation in verse of scenes in his native county, 
which affords him ample materials, but he seems not to be aware 
how much condensation is required to produce high effect. As in 
mechanics so in the poetic art, we must accumulate strength by 
avoiding elongation. In managing his similes and avoiding the 
bathos, too, it is needful to be on the guard. We would fain be 
faithful, since to the merit of the writer of such a work as the pre- 
sent it is due to explain lucidly what we think, equally in justice 
to him and to ourselves. 3 

The volume commences with an Address to romantic Cornwall, 
descriptive of particular scenes, and recalling, in some degree, 
Drayton’s Polyolbion. His reference to his county, and his union 
of Davy and Opie, however, seem to imply a forgetfulness of the 
higher characters his far-famed county has produced. Davy, it is 
true, is immortal in science, but Opie is nearly forgotten already, 
while a list of high names, by no means of small note, honour the 
locality. Opie’s history as an artist was more singular than his 
abilities were lofty. There is a list of Cornish worthies extant 
sufficient for any degree of praise, and some of them of the very 
olden time, right worthy, in the church, in navigation, and in 
deeds of arms—but not to be hypercritical—the story of Sibyl] of 
Cornwall is full of the true poetical spirit, almost unbridled. Our 
pages have borne evidence again and again to the poetical powers 
of Mr. Michell. The author, apparently unawake to criticism, 
commences his tale with a stanza which we wish he had omitted 
in order to commence with the second. ‘This last is full of an 
aspiring and truly poetical spirit. The passage is descriptive of 
sunset, and very beautiful as a portrait of that soothing season, 
when the spirit seems to enfold itself ina holy calmness. We must 
copy it, for the poem opens thus artistically with a description of 
the close of day: 


The stream forgets its blueness ; crimson glowing, 
The trees, late green, in woods of saffron shine, 
Each little gadding rill in blushes flowing, 
As if by magic turned to ruby wine: 
The cairn, the a each flower that scents the way, 
All catch the tints flung back by dreamy day, 
Awhile on nature, dropp’d from burnish’d skies, 
A gorgeous robe, half fire, half colour lies, 


There is here the true spirit of poetry, the hue, and form, and 
handicraft of the art, but the stanza preceding savours of that exu- 
berance of fancy which so often exceeds due bounds when adven- 
tured upon. There is in it, too, the example of a concetto which 
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we would fain see changed. It approaches the bathos too closely, 
and shows how needful it is to bridle the wayward fancy at times, 
We may, in the way of metaphor, take certain liberties in imagery, 
and may compare the tint of the heavens at sunset to the rich hue 
of the rose, but we cannot liken the vast heaven to the flower, and 
denominate it such, without being obliged to admit that we have 
fallen into the track of that imagery which Swift and Pope have 
charged upon some writers of their time. It is too much like the 
poet Longfellow, whom the booksellers’ art has speculated into 
the first poet of the present age, and whose metaphor of the setting 
sun in its glory as a ** burning cinder,” is a true specimen of the 
bathos, or act of sinking in poetry. Mr. Michell is above such 
similes. All through this volume we have an exuberance of 
fancy, it is true, which a little curbing might improve, but we are 
continually reminded that the author, full of genius, like one with 
a testing instrument in his hand, is still unaware of the necessity 
for its use, though he has the ability requisite for the purpose. 
There is as ever a necessity for care in this respect with the best 
writers on local scenes, as much indeed as there is in any other 
department of poetical composition. We would fain be honest in 
our opinion, and while pointing out what we think is not advan- 
tageous to the character of such a work of genius, desire by no 
means to damp the ardour of a man of generous aspirations in his 
poetical efforts, evidently a genuine lover of that glorious emana- 
tion from on high which rendered immortal the shores of the 
river of Babylon, the Cephisus, the banks of the Tiber, and the 
Thames. 

Here, all nature calm, a mansion is described standing near the 
sea, and pleasantly delineated it is with the scenery around, but 
perhaps it would have been better if more condensed in descri 
tion. Thus opening with a picture of evening, we are again 
reminded of it in the seventh stanza, which was not necessary. 
In a rustic arbour, a second Calypso’s grot, is seated the heroine 
of the tale, her name Sibyl. e have a love for those dreamy 
imaginings and odd names. Her portrait would perhaps better 
liupley the author’s power of description by a quotation than an 
attempt to delineate it here, but it consists of nine stanzas, which 
would occupy too much space to quote in full. The writer’s style 
regarding it may be judged by this quotation: 

She leaned upon her hand ; before her lay 
An open book; but those deep museful eyes 
From the late thralling page were turned away, 
And through the arbour’s entrance sought the skies. 
A something calms the spirit, holy, blest, 
That all have felt when watching the red west ; 


The clouds of glory lift the soul that seems 
Nearer to heaven, and borne away in dreams, 
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There is in the above stanza a use of words hardly justifiable, in 
“ museful” and “thralling.” Our language is a copious one; but 
let that pass. The lady is thus delineated: 


Sibyl was gazing motionless and hushed, 
Her bosom, heaving gently as in sleep, 
Told only that she breathed; upon her rushed 
A current of old memories, strong and deep : 
As her eyes followed slow the floating mass 
Of cloudy splendour, fancy seemed to pass 
Along those opal battlements, and rise 
Step after step, to God’s bright paradise. 


Not common was her beauty, in warm Spain 

Or Southern Italy, or those bright isles 
Where marble cliffs gleam o’er the Aigean main, 

Fair beings, like that maid, may shed their smiles ; 
A sorcery dwelleth in such forms, to sway 
All who may gaze—hearts struggle, yet obey, 
Creatures, once seen, whate’er the strong endeavour, 
They haunt men’s souls, and memory’s world for ever. 


We can hardly tolerate the phrase of “shed their smiles;” it is not 
inexpressive, but it is gauche. 

This fair lady, the heroine of the tale, is still more elaborately 
delineated in the sequel in regard to person, with every accessory 
which can be called in for the purpose by a fresh and vivid 
poetical fancy still in a reverie imagining a distant scene—a 
scene in India, where, in fitful fancy, she sees one dear to her. 
There is, perhaps, too much of description without stirring events 
in the writer’s pages, but all is pleasing and graceful. Are we io 
be for ever tempted with scenes of violent action! The heroine 
in sweetness and elegance harmonises with that scenery, on which 
the writer seems pleased to dwell, and which he must regard with 
a poet's pleasure to delineate so minutely and faithfully in its 
principal features. It shows purity of spirit and real affection for 
the beautiful. ‘The want of action, it is necessary the reader should 
remember, is not to be looked for in pictures of still life. The 
cottage, the aged, the homely, then the heroine Sibyl by the bed of 
sickness, all are scenes of tranquil country life well described. We 
say well, for they are so described in a sufficient degree to show 
they were felt by their author in the painting, and that others 
must feel them too. Sibyl pursuing her way home on one occa- 
sion, the author gives a very faithful description of a Cornish 
scene near the wild sea shore; and, indeed, the poem all through 
speaks of sensibility to the grandeur of the shores of his native 
county, for really grand they are. The heroine has an unwelcome 
lover, who holds her father in his power, and is determined to wed 
Sibyl. The father, who struggles-with his position, at first deter- 
mines to meet the worst, and then retracts, but at last consents. 
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Thus the poem proceeds. Tresillian, a lover of Sibyl, appears on 
the scene, but it is only to part, until the end is brought about 
under a better aspect than was anticipated. There are episodes 
introduced by the author, which seem foreign to the purpose, or 
perhaps he introduced them to aid in effect, that relative to Egypt 
appearing somewhat out of place. On the whole, there are no 
less than fifteen cantos, if they may be so called; brief, it is true; 
and, with some trivial irregularities in authorship, exhibiting much 
poetical genius, and a strong degree of local attachment, pure 
feeling, and, as well, considerable power over the language. As 
before remarked, there is too much natural description in place of 
concentrated human action—we mean too much for the insen- 
sibility of the time to justness of feeling and pure nature, though 
the descriptions show not only fidelity to nature, but an affection 
for its aspects and a knowledge of them, both rare in the present 
day, which is not the author’s fault. 

Of the other poems, the Land’s End, the theme of many a 
poetical description even before an immortal pen wrote, 


Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks ’tward Namanco’s and Bayona’s hold ! 


to the humbler praises of the modern muse. The Land’s End 
styled, too, and long styled: 


Bolerium, seat of storms. 


The one a scene of poetic and religious celebrity, on the summit 
of which, arrayed in celestial glory, sat the archangel, Michael, 
and a grander seat this island could scarcely afford; the other a 
wonderful scene of sublimity. Each has an offering in the present 
volume, from which we have not space to quote satisfactorily. 
The “Seasons of Youth,” the “ Evening of Life,” the “ Dream 
of a London Seamstress,” which last recals Hood’s verses on 
a similar subject; “ Woman’s Love,” hymn to the “ Rising Sun,” 
and a number of shorter pieces; these complete a volume which 
exhibits—albeit the writer may not have studied the “ ungentle 
art of criticism”—a strong affection for the muse and equal power 
of execution. 

The advantage to one so well able to display his poetical talents 
of a close study of our better and older poets, ohne fame has 
become fixed, must be obvious to himself, and we recommend it. 
The great models for such studies are now become of the past, and 
fixed for ever. The present writer, with a fertile fancy and quick 
imagination, with a love of the muse evidently for her own sake, 
with strong evidence of purity of morals amid his faithfulness of 
description, and in the honest desire of notoriety, cannot do better 
than ~ himself under the best of guides by studying those 
models, and avoiding the flaunting fashions and capricious opinions 
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of those ephemeral schools which at present assume so much with 
so little of honest merit—a merit very easily tested. The author 
will not imagine that the assumption of the day will be any guide 
to himself, for he is evidently above that feeling or desire. 
Nature, it appears, has been his teacher, and she rarely forsakes 
those who trust to her. 

The tomes of rhyme and no rhyme, of vague verse run mad, 
and of prose assuming to be poetry, are peculiarities of the passing 
hour. Condensation and passion, sensibility of feeling, and an 
enlarged measure of knowledge, can only qualify that man for a 
poet whose ambition it is to become, on that account, in his works, 
a legacy to future generations. The present virtue of this writer’s 
meow shows no slight insight into nature, and no inconsiderable 

nowledge of her workings in the human mind. It shows that 
regard for the upright and the beautiful in the social body, which 
pleads highly and well for the power and feeling of the good and 
holy, socially speaking. Here we take leave of an author whose 
mind and undoubted genius justify the expectation, that the 
future will enable him to produce something yet more worthy of 
the “ Rocky Land of Strangers”—of the land renowned from him 
of whom all Europe once rang from side to side—the chief of the 
Seven Champions, who, with his companions of the Round Table, 
are so mingled up in the chant of “ fierce war and faithful love.” 
Mr. Michell was right to select his themes from those romantic 
shores, endeared to him as the land of his nativity; and had kis 

oems no merit but that, they would derive from it some degree 
of note, for there is virtue in names, as has long been said. Had 
the author, then, no merit but this, it would redound to his 
honour in a day when low ideas and grovelling pursuits lead so 
many to paint-the great world unworthily by the mean in their 
aspirations. He is not wanting in the selection of worthy themes, 
and in the carrying them out. Too few feel pleasure in con- 
templating the gist, or are elevated enough in mind to enjoy, as 
a part of their amusement or contemplation during an idle hour, 
those delicious dreams and fancies which flit “in light visions 
round the poet’s head,” when they are unaffected and truthful to 
nature. 

Here we must take leave of the author and of “ Sibyl” until some 
fresh effort of his pen at a future time again bid us return “ to 
some new flight of fancy” spread out by him before us, “ one 
and all,” to quote his county motto, though we hardly need to 
repeat here how often our pages have been indebted to the ofl- 
spring of his vivid imagination. 











ANNA COMNENA. 


By her own account, and on her tpse divxit as a veracious 
historian—the dignity of history being above feminine foibles on 
the score of age—Anna Comnena was born on the first day of 
December, Anno Domini 1083. . At thirteen—while the first 
Crusaders were all astir—she was, in Gibbon’s phrase “nubile,” 
and perhaps married to the younger Nicephorus horennine, whom 
she fondly styles her own Casar—riv éudv Kdioapxa, * Some 
moderns have imagined that her enmity to Bohemond was the fruit 
of disappointed love.”* So writes—italicizing the sheer imagina- 
tion of the mare’s-nest moderns—the historian of the Roman 
Empire in its decline and fall, in whose history the reign of 
Alexius Comnenus, as narrated by his august daughter in the 
“ Alexiad,” occupies a prominent place. Of the “ Alexiad” itself, 
and of its enthusiastic authoress, Mr. Gibbon remarks, in one 
place, that Anna’s “ partial” accounts of the transactions of Con- 
stantinople and Nice may be opposed to the partiality of the 
Latins; but that in their subsequent exploits she is brief and 
ignorant. In another, he incidentally observes that the general 
knowledge of the age may be deduced from the example: of “ two 
learned females,” the Empress Eudocia and the Princess Anna 
Comnena (poor empress, and poor princess, to be called ‘ females” 
by a classical historian !)—who, meaning the two “ females” afore- 
said, “cultivated in the purple, the arts of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy.” He allows that Anna may boast of her Greek style; and 
that Zonaras, her contemporary, but not her flatterer, may ascribe to 
her with truth an almost Attic turn of speech. From her preface 
to the “ Alexiad,” with Ducange’s notes, it is also made apparent 
that the princess was conversant with the artful dialogues of 
Plato; and had studied the rerpaxris, or qguadrivium of astrology, 
geometry, arithmetic, and music.t Glorious John has told us that 


Two of a house few ages can afford, 
One to perform, another to record ;f 


a couplet which, could it have been ante-dated by some six cen- 
turies, Anna would have appropriated as pertaining in its signifi- 
cance, by quite particular applicability or private interpretation, to 
her empurpled Sire and her born-in-the-purple Self. Both Alexius 
and Anna have been popularised to light readers by the failing 








* Gibbon, Roman Empire, ch. lviii., notes. T Ibid., ch. liii. 
{ Dryden, “ To My Honoured Kinsman, John Driden, Esq.” 
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pen of the worn-out author of “ Waverley”—whose history, in this 
case, is better than his romance. Let us glance at his portraiture 
of the princess. 

The first glimpse we have of Anna Comnena in Scott’s historical 
fiction, is where she is seated, the queen and sovereign of a literary 
circle, such as an imperial princess, porphyrogenita, or born in 
the sacred purple chamber itself, could assemble in those days. 
She is described as having the bright eyes, straight features, and 
pleasing manners, which all would have allowed to the emperor’s 
daughter, even if she could not have been, with severe truth, said 
to have possessed them. She is placed upon a small bench, or 
sofa, the fair sex not being permitted to recline, as was the fashion 
of the Roman ladies. A table before her is loaded with books, 
plants, herbs, and drawings. She sits on a slight elevation, and 
those who enjoy the intimacy of the princess, or to whom she may 
wish to speak in particular, are allowed, during such sublime 
colloquy, to rest their knees on the little dais, or elevated place 
where her chair finds its station, in a posture half standing, half 
kneeling. 

A chair similar to her own, in size and position, is appropriated 
to her husband, Nicephorus Bryennius, who “ was said to affect 
the greatest respect for his wife’s erudition, though the courtiers 
were of opinion he would have liked to absent himself from her 
evening parties more frequently than was particularly agreeable to 
the Princess Anna and her imperial parents.” This is partly 
explained by the private tattle of the court, which avers that the 
Princess Anna had been more beautiful when she was less learned; 
and that, though still a fine woman, she had somewhat lost the 
charms of her person as she became enriched in her mind. Be this 
as it may, on the present occasion the chair of Nicephorus is vacant 
—and “to his negligence and absence was perhaps owing the 
angry spot on the brow of his fair bride.” 

Two other chairs of state are designed for the imperial couple, 
her august parents, who frequently assist at their daughter's studies 
—the Empress Irene enjoying the triumph peculiar to the mother 
of an accomplished daughter; while Alexius will listen with com- 
—— to the rehearsal of his own exploits in Anna’s inflated 
anguage, and will sometimes mildly nod over her dialogues upon 
the mysteries of philosophy, with the Patriarch Zosimus, and other 
sages.* 

One of Scott’s later chapters discovers to us the princess excited 
to believe and denounce her husband as a traitor, political and 
matrimonial; and here we see her dash the tears from her eyes, 
and her countenance, naturally that cf beauty and gentleness, 





* See, passim, the third chapter of “ Count Robert of Paris.” 
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becomes animated with the expression of a fury. “She again 
burst forth, for nature having given her considerable abilities, had 
lent her at the same time an energy of passion, far superior in 
power to the cold ambition of Irene, or the wily, ambidexter, 
shuffling policy of the emperor.”* | 

At another time, again, we have intelligence of a violent alter- 
cation between empress and daughter, on the subject of Anna’s 
siding with her attainted, imperilled, unthankful husband—her 
fears for whose safety are no sooner dispelled, than the sense of his 
ungrateful behaviour begins to revive. Anna becomes sensible, 
too, that a woman of her extraordinary attainments, who, by a 
universal course of flattery, has been disposed to entertain a very 
high opinion of her own consequence, makes rather a poor figure 
as the passive subject of a long series of intrigues, by which she is 
destined to be disposed of, in one way or the other, according to 
the humour of a set of subordinate conspirators, who have never 
so much as dreamed of regarding her as a being capable of form- 
ing a wish in her own behalf, or even yielding or refusing a con- 
sent. “ Her father’s authority over her, and right to dispose of 
her, was less questionable; but even then it was something dero- 
gatory to the dignity of a princess born in the purple—an authoress 
besides, and giver of immortality—to be, without her own consent, 
thrown, as it were, at the head now of one suitor, now of another, 
however mean or disgusting, whose alliance could for the time 
benefit the emperor.” t 

But domestic differences availed not to weaken the daughter’s 
intense appreciation, or exaggeration, of the emperor’s imperial 
greatness. ‘To the spirit of veneration which informs and inspires 
the “ Alexiad,” we may apply what a modern dramatist makes an- 
other Comnenus say to another Anna Comnena: 


—Not much the doubt 
Comnenus would stand well with times to come, 
Were thine the hand to write his threnody.f 


Another Comnenus—for Isaac is the speaker. Another Anna— 
for the Anna was but five years old at the time represented in Mr. 
Taylor’s play, which is a.p. 1088. And Mr. Taylor has a more 
discerning respect of persons, we take it, at this confused stage of 
confusing Byzantine history, than Mr. W. C. Hazlitt showed, in 
at least the first edition of his “ Venetian Republic,” in which 
Manuel and all his house appear invariably by the Prk ya a of 
Comnena—perhaps, suggested a vastly amused Saturday Reviewer, 
in honour of the Princess Anna. But the honour would have 





* See, passim, the twenty-first chapter of ‘ Count Robert of Paris.” 
Ibid., ch. xxxi. 
Henry Taylor’s “ Isaac Comnenus,” Act, III, Sc. 5 
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been too great, even had Anna been queen instead of princess— 


aye, the very 
——great Anna whom three realms obey’d. 


In a dissertation on the décadence des langues, M. Philaréte 
Chasles incidentally remarks that the Greek language was in a 
moribund condition when the Emperor Julian made use of an 
Asiatic sort of Greek—turning the pellucid old classical tongue 
into a kind of Asian mystery (to adopt a Disraelitish neologism) ; 
and that the said classical tongue was actually dead and gone—a 
too dead language—(’I'was me but living Greek no more), 
when Anna Comnena introduced into Plato’s own particular parts 
= speech, all the roundabout rhetoric and circumlocutions of the 

ast. 

“La langue grecque va mourir, lorsque lempéreur Julien se 
sert d’un grec asiatique; elle n’existe plus, lorsque la princesse 
Anne Comnéne introduit dans la langue de Platon toutes les cir- 
conlocutions orientales.”* 

The drift of the dissertator is, that this turning the face to the 
east, betokens decay and senescence. Now we know that that 
which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish away. In 
another section of the same treatise our author pursues the idea, in 
his own pointed style of phraseology. “ Dans les sociétés en 
décadence, les langues s’éteignent, la parole perd sa force et sa 
beauté, les nuances s’effacent, la phraséologie devient folle pu 
radoteuse; c'est le rdle des littératures ; ce sont les derniers accents, 
les gemissements brisés de l’agonie.” When things are come to 
this pass, vain are the endeavours of rhetoricians the most florid; 
vain all the exertions of picturesque, or pompous, or pedantic 
prose ; vain all the artifices of artists in composition ; vain all the 
shifts and remedies of grammarians, be they never so many, and 
charm they never so wisely, to save from death a language thus 
doomed to die. 

Such, at least, is the reading of the French critic. ‘‘ L’effort 
de tous les rhéteurs, le cri de détresse de tous les grammairiens ne 
sauveront pas un ididme qui périt avec un peuple. Anne Comnéne 
[adds M. Chasles, to point his moral] se sert d’un style prétentieux 
et lourd, enveloppé de draperies superflues, vide et pompevx 
comme la cour byzantine.”f She was but a Representative 
Woman of her age and country—and being thoroughly Byzantine 
in birth and breeding, it stands to reason she should indite a 
Brummagem sort of Greek. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer (1829) of the Byzantine Historians, 
considers the Alexiad of Anna Comnena a wonderful work for a 
woman and a princess, especially in the eleventh century; though 





* Des Variations de la Langue Frangaise, § ii. + Ibid, § iii 
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he does not, like some enthusiastic admirers, regard the fair his- 
torian as a Minerva, and the tenth Muse: decima Musarum et 
Pallas quedam Byzantine Grace. Nor would he, it may be 


inferred, go the length of predicting for her labours an immor- 
tality of fame, or say that 


——dead, her very name should be a statue, 

Not wrought for time, but rooted in the minds 

Of all posterity ; when brass and marble, 

Ay, and the Capitol itself is dust.* 
M. Villemain describes her as ambitious and erudite—getting up 
palace conspiracies in order to secure the throne, and consolin 
herself for the privations of private life by the dear delight of 
presiding over SGlestohia circles; and altogether regards vs as 
offering in her life and works a quite mark-worthy example of 
modern civilisation, anticipated in Fin of the twelfth century. 
Compare, he says,t the graceful narratives and dexterous falsehoods 
(mensonges adroits) of this spirituelle dame with the traditions 
naives of French chroniclers of the same age, and you would 
suppose there were several centuries between her and them. 

It has been objected to the account of Anna Comnena in Dr, 
Smith’s Dictionary${—the Byzantine articles in which are allowedly 
written in a spirit of careful scrutiny, and by evident masters of 
their allotted themes — that her literary attainments are, rather 
underrated; the parody of her style which Sir Walter Scott has 
inserted in his “ Count Robert of Paris” being a mere exaggera- 
tion of her defects, which are indeed sufficiently prominent; but 
if any candid reader, submits this critic, examines her account of 
the campaigns of the Normans, under the Guiscards in Western 
Greece, he will be convinced that the princess had no small pre- 
tensions to the character of an acute and graphic historian. 

The means of accurate information, as Berington observes, were 
within her reach; and she professes that her pen was directed by 
unbiassed truth. To Berington himself, however, there appears 
too much labour to win belief ; and an incessant affectation of 
learning, while it destroys “that simplicity of narration which 
alone can please,” betrays the vanity of an author, immoderately 
anxious to make a a of her talents. ‘The genuine character 
of Alexius ceases to be discriminated in a confused catalogue of 
virtues; and the perpetual strain of panegyric and apology induces 
a ee during which the inquisitive reader turns to the pages of 
other writers who would not be swayed by — partiality. The 
inquiry will not prove quite favourable, though an equitable judge 





* Ben Jonson, Cataline, Act III. Sc. 2. 
T Essai sur les Romans Grecs, Préface. (Etudes de Littérature ancienne 
et étrangére.) 
{ Of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. 
222 
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would be equally cautious not to trust to the invidious statements 
of the crusaders and their writers.”* 

M. Philaréte Chasles introduces Anne Comnéne to our notice 
with the preamble, that eleven centuries after Jesus Christ, a 
Byzantine woman, born in the purple, and proud of her rank, of 
her knowledge, and of her beauty, laid claim to the historian’s 
palm. The Alexiad is the only complete work written by a 
female Greek that has come down to our times. Byzantine His- 
tory, says Vigneul-Marville, “has its fault, and for the reader a 
very inconvenient fault it is; for it consists in this simple fact, 
that half the authors in this vast collection are not worth the 
reading.” ‘The excessive mediocrity of Zonaras, Socrates, and 
others, lends ‘relief to the pages of Anna Comnena. But read 
those pages alongside of those of Plato or Thucydides,—and the 
lady’s laboured affectation and finical pedantry cannot but prove 
the reverse of pleasing. Simple she isnever. No bit of narrative 
without pomp and pretence. Everything is sacrificed to the 
adornments of her discourse, and to the long evolution of meta- 
phors. And yet, adds M. Chasles, “Anna Comnena knew how 
to express herself with even brutal unreserve, when circumstances 
called for it. It is well known that, in her dissatisfaction at the 
coldness and feminine lécheté of her husband, Nicephorus Bryen- 
nius, she upbraided him with his want of manly energy in terms 
so nuifs et si nets, that we should blush to repeat them.t  ° ~* 

“ Anna Comnena, vain, pretentious, uplifted to the school of 
Asiatic rhetoricians, mingled the pompous figurative eloquence of 
the East with the sublimity of the Greek theologians. ‘True 
symbol of Byzantium, that city of barren talk, idly busy about 
nothings! To express half an idea, Anna Comnena rolls forth 
more than three pages of her illimitable periods. It is curious to 
compare the fragments of Sappho, mutilated as they are, with the 
wordy annals traced out by the Byzantine princess; annals which 
Time, in his blundering clemency, has spared intact. What a 
difference between the position, manners, ideas, style, of these two 
women, who both spoke the same language! In reading them, 
you picture to yourself the one, burning Sappho, in the isles of 
Greece, scarcely veiled, with floating tunic, her long black tresses 
crowned with flowers, surrounded by young men and girls intoxi- 





* Of the Learning of the Greeks, from the sixth to the fifteenth century. 

{ The épsissama verba would scarcely be imagined from Berington’s version. 
The Reverend Joseph merely records, that after the death of Alexius, a con- 
spiracy was formed to transfer the government from his son and rightful heir, 
John Comnenus, to Anna; and that on the failure of this conspiracy, which 
was due to the fears, indolence, and perhaps the just scruples of Nicephorus, 
who is said to have been asleep when he should have been at the head of the 
conspirators, Anna fiercely reproached her poor creature of a husband, ex- 
claiming, “that nature had mistaken the sexes, and given to Bryennius the 
soul of a woman.”—Lit, Hist. of Middle Ages, Appendix i. 
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cated with her glory and reciting her songs; the other, in the 
recesses of an eastern palace, luxuriously reclining on purple couch, 
surrounded by eunuchs, slaves, and servants, and dictating her 
amplifications to a secretary who commits them to writing on 
bended knees. The same contrast is to be found in their style. 
The one has passion for her muse ; the other, rhetoric. With the 
one, the phrase is always the expression of a lively thought; with 
the other, such is the ‘tyranny of words, that sense disappears 
beneath their lengthened convolutions. The one marks the cul- 
minating point of Grecian literature,—glory and grandeur; the 
other, its closing stage and its extreme decrepitude.”* 

The life of the Emperor Alexius, says Gibbon, has been deli- 
neated by a favourite daughter, who was inspired by tender regard 
for his person and a laudable zeal to perpetuate his virtues. Con- 
scious of the just suspicion of her readers, the princess repeatedly 
protests, that, besides her personal knowledge, she had searched 
the discourse and writings of the most respectable veterans; and 
that after an interval of thirty years, forgotten by, and forgetful of 
the world, her mournful solitude was inaccessible to hope and 
fear: that truth, the naked truth, was more dear than the memory 
of her parent. 

“Yet instead of the simplicity of style and narrative which wins 
our belief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and science betrays 
in every page the vanity of a female author. The genuine cha- 
racter of Alexius is lost in a vague constellation of virtues; and 
the perpetual strain of panegyric and apology awakens our jea- 
lousy, to question the veracity of the historian, and the merit of 
her hero.” f 

Gibbon cannot, however, refute what he calls her judicious and 
important remark, that the disorders of the times were the mis- 
fortune and the glory of Alexius; and that every calamity which 
can afflict a declining empire was accumulated on his reign by the 
justice of Heaven and the vices of his predecessors. 

Sir Walter Scott, trying to make Anna Comnena talk as she 
wrote, supposes her to describe her History, to a circle of good 
listeners, as a work, which, if the author be put into comparison 
with the subject, might be likened to a portrait of Alexander, in 
executing which, some inferior dauber has usurped the pencil of 
Apelles; but which essay, however it may appear unworthy of 
the subject in the eyes of many, must yet command some envy in 
those who candidly consider its contents, and the difficulty of por- 
traying the great personage concerning whom it is written. 

There is an interview imagined between Alexius and Zosimus, 
in which the Emperor asks the Patriarch, “ And my memory in 





* Des Femmes Grecques.—Etudes sur l’Antiquité, par Ph. Chasles. 
+ Hist. of Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch, xlviii. 
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history, in what manner is that to be preserved?” To which 
query of capital letter A, capital letter Z makes answer that for 
that his Imperial Majesty must trust to the filial piety and literary 
talents of his accomplished daughter, Anna Comnena. But the 
Emperor shakes his head He hkes not the security. It is not, 
he believes, the record of a historian such as his daughter that is 
likely to be received without challenge by posterity. Some Pro- 
copius, some philosophical slave, starving in a garret, aspires to 
write the life of an Emperor whom he durst not approach; and 
although the principal merit of his production be, that it contains 
particulars upon the subject which no man durst have promulgated 
while the prince was living, yet no man hesitates to admit such as 
true when he has passed from the scene. Thus Alexius reasons— 
this much Alexius foresees. 

——Visions ill foreseen. Better had he 

Lived ignorant of the future— 
or else seen it through that suffusion of rose-colour, and that 
trellis-work of tinsel, which the genius of his daughter was elabo- 
rating, d son addresse. 

When gout and asthma, combined, brought to a close the reign 
and life of Alexius Comnenus, we are told that, for some time, 
the princess-historian forgot her pride of literary rank, and, like 
an ordinary person, burst into tears and shrieks, tore her hair, and 
defaced her countenance. For if one touch of nature, still more 
the debt of nature, makes the whole world kin. ‘Then is the 
princess at one with the kitchenmaid,—the historian, own sister 
to her that does the meanest chares. 

In the moment that the Emperor gave up the ghost, “in that 
moment,” writes Anna Comnena, “ the sun of my life set.” She 
upbraids herself that, after the death of her father, that light of 
the world, she had also survived Irene, the delight alike of the 
east and of the west, and survived her husband also. “I am 
indignant,” she says, “that my soul, suffering under such torrents 
of misfortune, should still deign to animate my body. Have I 
not,” she continues, “been more hard and unfeeling than the 
rocks themselves; and is it not just that one, who could survive 
such a father and mother, and such a husband, should be subjected 
to the influence of so much calamity? But let me finish this 
history, rather than any longer fatigue my readers with my un- 
availing and tragical lamentation.” And having thus concluded 
her history, she adds the following two lines: 


Anfev érov Piorowo Adektos 6 Kopynvos 
Evéa xadn Ovyarnp Angev Adekiados. 


The learn’d Comnena lays her pen aside, 
What time her subject and her father died.* 


* See the closing chapter of “ Count Robert of Paris.” 
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MALVINA; OR, NOT MAD, BUT BAD. 
A TALE. 
By Mrs. BusHpy. 
I. 


WHAT miseries are there not occasioned in this world by the 
want of self-control! Of all qualities it is the most necessary for 
the happiness of life in general, and more particularly of married 
life. To bear and to forbear, to do to others as you would be done 
by, to exercise that self-denial without which we can never hope 
to promote the comfort of those we love, or those with whom we 
are placed in every-day contact—all this is comprehended in the 
attainment and practice of self-control. Alas! that this most im- 
portant of lessons should be so frequently neglected in the moral 
education of the young! 

To learn self-control is also to acquire worldly wisdom. For he 
who aspires to power—to lead, to guide, or to govern others— 
must first have nocue to govern his own passions and feelings: 
nay, even to carry out selfish wishes, one must have learned to re- 
press those wishes to a certain extent, or at least to seem to curb 
them. In the intercourse of society self-control is constantly called 
into action, and its exercise is demanded by the most common 
rules of politeness. It is therefore a duty enjoined by religion, as 
maf be gathered by many exhortations to it in the Bible, though 
not under the identical name of self-control—morality, the opinions 
of the generality of mankind, expediency, and the accepted usages 
of society. 

In families residing under the parental roof, and brought up 
together from infancy, there is generally one common interest, 
some one centre in the domestic system around which all revolve; 
habit is the one chain that links them together, and Segeneone 
and feelings dovetail into each other so as to form generally a not 
inharmonious whole. But when the circumstances of life separate 
the members of a family, when each goes forth into the world to 
be responsible for his or her own individual actions, then it is that 
the power of self-control becomes of the first importance, and more 
particularly, we repeat, in married life. 

A young man and a young woman become acquainted; in the 
course of a few years, or a few months, or it may even be a few 
weeks, they think fit to marry. They had probably never seen 
each other in situations where the temper was tried, or deeply- 
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seated feelings were aroused. Jealousy had not yet jaundiced the 
eye, selfishness had been restrained with a strong effort, and a veil 
had been sedulously drawn across all that was unattractive or likely 
to give annoyance. 

They marry; they take each other for better and for worse, not 
to part until death! In many cases what a fearful contract, fraught 
with lifelong evil ! 

It is no joking matter, yet one cannot help remembering the 
story of a poor negro man who was induced by the exhortations of 
a missionary preacher, and the promise of a barrel of salt pork, to 
marry a certain negro woman. we alter the wedding, he ap- 

lied to the missionary to “ unmarry” him.” 

“It cannot be done,” said the minister. “ Don’t you remember, 
Quaco, you took her for better and for worse?” 

“ Es, Mass’ Parson!” replied Quaco. “But you see, sar, she 
all worser and no better, so me want to get rid of she.” 

Poor Quaco! But doubtless he does not stand alone in the 
lottery of marriage. It is to be feared that there are not a few 
white Quacos into whose matrimonial element enters much more 
of the “ worser” than the “ better.” It is dreadful when, after the 
Gordian knot has been tied, the veil or. mask is dropped, selfish- 
ness asserts its sway, and jealousy views the most innocent act with 
a scowling and distempered glance! Let women watch well their 
own hearts! For theirs is the most important part. They are the 
guardians of all that constitutes the cheerfulness, the comfort, and 
the sanctity of home. Let them remember that the Tempter, as 
in the first of days, when earth was an Eden, and goodness and 
beauty and happiness reigned around, is ever ready to creep in 
and blast the fairest hopes; for bad passions, bad feelings, and bad 
temper are all prompted by the Evil One. 


Malvina Selfe was an only daughter, an only child indeed, as 
her brothers had died in infancy. Her father and her mother were 
both what is called good sort of people—an epithet rather difficult 
to define, seeing that no two persons exactly agree in their ideas 
of what is conveyed by the term, further than it is on all hands 
admitted to denote rather negative than positive qualities. These 
two good sort of people did not lead the happiest of lives, because 
both had peculiar notions, and neither felt disposed to sacrifice 
their whims on the altar of domestic concord. 

Mrs. Selfe, acting under “a sense of duty,” for she was to a 
certain extent a religious woman, yielded most, and when, in con- 
sequence of meeting with a severe accident, Mr. Selfe fell into 
bad health, she became—still from “a sense of duty,” not from 
any sincere sorrow for his sufferings—quite subservient to him in 
everything, though she grumbled and fretted not a little at his 
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caprices. Malvina, who was also in some degree subjected to her 
father’s crossness, disliked him extremely; but she learned to de- 
spise her “‘ mean-spirited mother,” as she termed her. 

Mr. Selfe died, and his daughter could with difficulty be pre- 
vailed on to see him in his last moments, which were embittered 
by her look of stony indifference. After his death the emanci- 
pated widow might have become once more a free agent, had not 
the father’s mantle fallen upon the daughter. She speedily 
assumed the upper hand; she was considered extremely clever by 
her mother, and by the few elderly individuals who formed their 
sole circle ; for the Selfes lived in the country, and seldom emerged 
from the shades of their rural habitation in a remote part of a not 
very densely-populated neighbourhood. Miss Selfe learned to 
look upon herself as a genius of the first water. She was supreme at 
“New Forest,” as their property was called, and had she chanced 
to take a cannibal longing for human flesh, her mother would in- 
~ fallibly, but for her “sense of duty,” have had a cow-herd or 
shepherd boy caught and roasted for her. 

From her childhood Malvina had been of a peculiar disposition. 
Most children, little girls especially, are shocked and frightened at 
scenes of violence, but she delighted in them. Nothing charmed 
her so much as to see two dogs fighting, or, better still, two boys 
attacking each other fiercely. When she saw the blood flowing 
from their noses, or wounds in their faces or heads, she would 
clap her hands in an ecstasy of joy, and cry, “ Oh, that’s capital 
fun—that’s delightful! I wish they would tear each other’s eyes 
out!” 

And this taste for sights of cruelty never left her. She wished 
to go to Spain, not to see that beautiful land, nor the reflections of 
the past glories of the Alhambra, but to witness the bull-fights ; 
and she often said that she would like to have lived in those days 
when malefactors were forced into the arena to contend with wild 
beasts. In fact, she had very much the nature of a wild beast 
herself, and was not unlike the hyzna in the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris, which, having nothing else to vent its fury upon, bit off its 
own leg in an access of ill temper and rage. 

Horses, donkeys, dogs, cats, squirrels, monkeys, and birds of all 
kinds were bought and kept for her amusement. She had a 
small menagerie and an aviary, and she was in the habit of going 
about the house with three or four little kittens stuffed into her 

ocket. But Miss Malvina was now out of her teens, and she 
gan to think that a husband would be better worth having than 
any or all of the above-named pets. 

Fortune favoured her wishes; a young man visiting in the 
neighbourhood happened to be introduced to her and her mother 
under circumstances which led to speedy intimacy ; his father and 
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Malvina’s father had been friends in former years, and much toge- 
ther before each married. The damsel “marked him for her 
own,” and, guided by unerring instinct, took no small pains to 
please him. She was good-looking, with fair hair, blue eyes, 
pearly teeth, pretty features, and a clear complexion, but some- 
what gauche. However, the gentleman persuaded himself that 
this was pleasing simplicity. He had seen a good deal of town 
coquetry, and felt not disinclined to ally himself to country art- 
lessness. 

His family resided in New York ; Malvina had a strong desire 
to visit that fine city, which she had merely once passed through 
when making an excursion with her parents to the principal 
eastern towns. ‘The reminiscences of this journey which dwelled 
most in her mind were the shops in Broadway and the canvas- 
back ducks at Philadelphia. 

Young ladies do not generally care about good eating, but Miss 
Selfe was an exception to this rule. No idle young officer could 
have cared more about his dinner than she did about hers; how- 
ever, it was the quantity rather than the quality of which she 
thought. But perceiving that Edward Courteney—for that was 
the name of the poor moth that was fluttering round this false 
light—was a small eater, and remembering Lord Byron’s dislike 
to seeing ladies eat, she was wise enough or cunning enough to 
make = eee meal before she took her place at the dinner-table. 
Little did Edward Courteney think that his fair neighbour at 
table, who seemed to have such a delicate appetite, had just de- 
voured a considerable portion ofa leg of roasted pork—one of her 
favourite dishes—in some mysterious chamber sacred to her gas- 
tronomic tendencies. 

Edward Courteney easily obtained an invitation for Malvina 
from his mother, and presented her to his parents, his sisters, and 
his younger brothers, with all of whom she professed to be much 
pleased. She was delighted to parade in Broadway, and to pur- 
chase articles of finery in the handsome shops there. Helen and 
Dora Courteney had rather a hard task to manage her toilette and 
her steps; but they were good-tempered, good-hearted girls, and 
tried to make their country guest at ease, and appear to the best 
advantage. 

She spent a month at Mrs. Courteney’s, she parted with the 
family on the most amicable terms, and not long after she returned 


to New York the bride of Edward Courteney. 
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MALVINA was in possession of everything she might have 
desired to make her happy. She might visit her mother in the 
country, or receive her in town when she pleased; she had a well- 
furnished house, a suitable establishment of servants, though she 
changed them almost every week; a carriage, independent means 
if not wealth; and through her young husband’s family, an intro- 
duction to the best society in New York. Yet she was peevish 
and discontented. She took a strong dislike to Mrs. Courteney 
because the poor woman was much attached to her eldest son, and 
they were on very friendly terms with each other. She disliked 
Edward’s cousins because “he flirted with the young ladies;” 
and the young men did not attempt to “ flirt with her.” She had 
no vivacity, and solemn flirtation is rather dreary work. She was 
jealous of Edward’s sisters because they played and sang, drew and 
danced well. She received their kindnesses and services as 
matters of course, quite her due; and repaid them by rude 
speeches to themselves, and abuse of them behind their backs. In 
thort, before she had been many months married, “envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness,” seemed to have fixed themselves 
in her ill-regulated mind 

Edward Courteney was a good-natured young man, he made 
sow allowance for her having been a spoiled child, and for the 
petulance which he was willing to ascribe to the total change 
which, of necessity, had taken place in her mode of life. But he 
was distressed at her aversion to his nearest relations, and annoyed 
that she had the bad taste to abuse them to him. He had been 
accustomed to spend very sociable evenings at the houses of his 
father and one or two uncles, who had large families, and not 
feeling inclined to relinquish entirely these little soirées for a 
constant téte-d-téte with his uninteresting wife, he continued to 
visit his relations occasionally, even though Malvina would seldom 
accompany him. 

But this was a source of great vexation to her; she considered 
herself neglected, and blamed his family and connexions for endea- 
vouring, as she said, to withdraw her husband’s affections from 
her. Her sorrows were poured into the sympathising ears of her 
mother, who wept over her wrongs, and judiciously encouraged 
her daughter’s hostility to all her husband’s relatives, and every 
one he liked. 

“Tt was cruel,” the mother said, “ that her poor Malvina should 
be treated so ill; her sisters-in-law behaved shamefully to her, and 
quite a conspiracy was got up against her.” 
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Malvina knew that her mother was deceiving herself, or rather 
that she was deceiving her mother; but she had a genius for 
—not mere exaggeration, but positive falsehood—an inventive 
talent that was quite marvellous. Out of the most commonplace 
and trivial incident, she could get up some frightful story of over- 
whelming guilt and disgrace. There was not a touch of good 
feeling in any of her fables. Vice was her usual theme, and it 
was astonishing how callously she bespattered the innocent, the 
amiable, and the excellent with her venom. The wickedness of 
her nature oozed out in everything she did and said. She was 
like a painted sepulchre—white without, corrupt within. Such 
a person was not a pleasing companion for poor Edward Cour- 
teney. Her tongue was never still except when she was asleep 
or half asleep; and there can be nothing more annoying to a 
rational person than to be associated with one who is always 
babbling. 

Early in their wedding tour Edward had discovered that he and 
Malvina had no tastes in common. She stood by the magnificent 
Falls of Niagara without a glimpse of delight or astonishment in 
her stolid countenance; and while he was gazing with eyes that 
could not withdraw themselves for a moment from the splendid 
scene, she was tugging at his arm to make him leave it, “ for fear 
of being too late for the table-d’héte dinner at the hotel, and not 
getting a nice piece of the tripe or the roasted pig,” which she 
had ascertained were to be among the dainties served that day. 

“ Heavens! Malvina!’ Edward exclaimed, impatiently, “how 
can you think about eating at all, with such a glorious view as this 
before you, and especially of such horrid vulgar dishes as tripe 
and pig ?” 

And he made a wry face which had nearly cost him his hie, for 
she gave him a push that almost sent him spinning over the slip- 
pery ledge of rock upon which they were standing, into the foam- 
ing, boiling abyss of waters below. Luckily he caught the branch 
of a tree near, and so saved himself and regained his footing, 
while she looked at him and his danger with the most imperturb- 
able apathy. 

In their home during the long winter evenings she was quite 
satisfied to sit half sleeping in a well-stuffed arm-chair on one side 
of the fire, and she thought that he should be equally well pleased 
to yawn in the one opposite to her. She had been used to lead a 
very monotonous life in her mother’s house; he had been accus- 
tomed to stirring occupation and the excitement of society. It 
never occurred to her that it could be a hardship to him to relin- 
quish his previous habits. He was fond of music, painting, and 
lively conversation; she had no taste for paintings, and music and 
conversation—gay, refined, or intellectual—bored her. 
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Time wore on, or rather “dragged its slow length along,” and 
the domestic happiness of the ill-assorted couple did not improve, 
Malvina became more and more jealous of Edward’s family, his 
relations, and friends. She had dissevered-her weak mother from 
all her kindred and former associates, and she resolved to play the 
same game with her husband. But she did not find this quite so 
easy of achieving. Fora long time Edward Courteney held out 
against her obvious wishes; he never pretended to understand her 
hints, however broad they were, and when wearied of merely 
giving strong hints, she passed to complaints and commands, he 
endeavoured to remain still deaf. But constant nagging and 
fretful reproaches were difficult to withstand, and the cloudy brow, 
whenever he returned home from the houses at which he liked 
best to visit, was an eyesore to him. 

She went so far as to tell him that she wouldn’t care if he fre- 

uented the lowest haunts of vice, so that he gave up his intimacy 
with his own family, and those he called his “ friends.” Here, 
then, was not only a licence but a challenge to enter into scenes of 
dissipation; however, he seldom, if ever, availed himself of this 
escape from the ennui and vexations of his home, for he had 
strong moral feelings, and a very refined mind, so that the coarse 
and degraded society which was sought by, and re the boon 
companions with whom he might have mingled, only disgusted 
him. He was fond of music, had a good voice, and could ac- 
company himself on the piano. But she could not endure to 
hear him sing, and whenever he sat down to the pianoforte, she 
always jumped up, placing her hands on her ears, and snarling at 
him, and often endeavoured to drown his voice by howling like a 
dog, or by knocking about the fire-irons, until he left the instru- 
ment in despair. 

Edward was no bookworm, not at all devoted to grave studies, 
but he rather liked light literature, and at any rate it was better to 
read than to sit listlessly tracing faces in the fire, or what was 
worse, building castles in the air, encouraging bright dreams so 
fatally contrasted to the sad reality. Yet if he took up a book it 
was sure to be the signal for Mrs. Edward ao to open the 
sluice-gates of her eloquence upon him. She had never-ending 
complaints to make; at first, she always began rm lanissimo, 
in a low whining voice, which Edward utterly detested, then she 
would go on crescendo until she arrived at forte fortissimo, and he 
was so roused from his self-enforeed quietude, as loudly to wish 
her at the bottom of the Great Salt Lake, tumbled over the Falls 
of Niagara, or an inhabitant of that underneath locality which 
formed the scene and subject of Dante’s celebrated poem. 

“There is no hope of her improvement,” said Edward’s father 
to his wife one day. “She has no more notion of religion than a 
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heathen. Even heathens have ideas of right and wrong, but she 
ap to have none. Duty seems to be a word guite unknown 
in her vocabulary, where SELF, with some of its compounds, such 
as selfishness, self-love, self-esteem, self-will, &c. &c., hold pro- 
minent places. How our poor boy has thrown himself away!” 

“Sadly indeed!” replied Mrs. Courteney, sighing deeply. 
“This wretched young woman has quite blasted his life!” 

“T blame the mother very much,” said Mr. Courteney; “she 
must have brought her up extremely ill.” 

“T dare say she did,” Mrs. Courteney answered; “ but she is 
evidently a foolish, weak woman; and I question if any education 
would have altered for the better that Malvina’s character.” 

“Such people as that mother and daughter are only fit to be 
put into a lunatic asylum!” cried Mr. Courteney, becoming 
excited. 

“* By no means,” said Mrs, Courteney, calmly. “They are not 
mad they are bad. You know our good clergyman says a thinks 
the younger woman is possessed of a devil; such things have been, 
and such things may still be, for all that we know.” 

Mrs. Edward Courteney’s faculties, we have said, were very 
inventive—of evil, at least. She was quick at imagining bad 
actions, in good she never believed. There was a young widow 
lady in New York, to whom Edward was very kind. This lady’s 
husband had been an intimate friend of Edward’s from his earliest 
childhood ; but a couple of years before Edward Courteney’s un- 
fortunate marriage he had gone to the Southern States, where he 
married a beautiful and charming girl of a good family in Vir- 
ginia. She accompanied him back to New York, and was of 
course introduced to the Courteney family. After a few months 
of uninterrupted happiness, two misfortunes befell the young Vir- 
ginian; first, the bankruptcy, and then the death of her husband. 
The dying man recommended his young wife to the kindness of 
his friend, and Edward tried, with all the zeal and sincerity of 
friendship, to fulfil the trust reposed in him. Assisted by his 
father’s experience, he exerted himself to settle the affairs of his 
departed friend, and save a trifle for the widow. Her presence in 
New York was necessary for a time, therefore she could not at 
once return to her former Southern home. She stayed first with 
the Courteney family, and then removed to small quiet lodgings, 
where Edward occasionally called on her. This was quite enough 
to set Malvina’s foul imagination at work, and her foul tongue 
going. 

“Young widows are very dangerous persons,” she would say. 
‘Men are scarcely ever safe with them. They have no bashful- 
ness or backwardness, but seem only anxious to entrap admirers. 
They stick at nothing. And this little mourner, who thinks her- 
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self so pretty in her widow’s weeds, is doing her best to allure 
that milksop Edward. It will end in his running away with her, 
or rather her running away with him.” 

And as he did not give up the young stranger, and withdraw 
from assisting her in the settlement of her affairs, Malvina became 
quite rabid, personally insulted the poor lady, and after a visit to 
and consultation with that mirror of discretion and good sense her 
mother, she determined on bringing an action against the widow 
and Edward Courteney for bigamy, if possible, # not to get upa 
divorce case. 

In New York as well as in England there are unprincipled 
lawyers who will undertake anything for money; any job, how- 
ever shameful, and whatever amount of falsehood be required in 
conducting it. Such legal worthies may escape being shown up 
in the newspapers, but they exist nevertheless, and thrive on the 
bad passions and follies of their clients. But the honest lawyer 
could make nothing of the case; there was not an iota of proof 
against either of the accused; their characters came out as pure 
as refined gold, and well-merited obloquy fell upon the movers in 
the wicked affair. 

“So she wants a divorce!” exclaimed Edward Courteney to his 
sister Helen. ‘Her wish shall be gratified, though not at the 
expense of a respectable lady’s reputation, which she maliciously 
desires to injure. Thank Heaven, the American laws are infinitely 
more just in regard to matrimonial affairs than the English ones, 
People are not condemned to the continuance of ties which have 
become odious, and are broken, sometimes on one side, sometimes 
on both. You know that if married people choose to live sepa- 
rately for a certain number of years in different countries, or even 
in different states, never seeing each other, writing to each other, 
or holding any communication with each other, their marriage can 
be annulled, and they are free to marry again without the slightest 
stain of vice attaching to their characters. I shall leave the 
United States and travel in Europe during the prescribed term of 
separation; she may go to her mother, or do what she pleases. I 
shall desert her totally, as she has frequently threatened to desert 
me; and if death shouldn’t in the mean time sever us, the law 
shall do so. I am completely tired of her temper, her caprice, 
end her general conduct. She is wearing me out, and I can stand 
this sort of life no longer.” 

“She is indeed almost insupportable,” said Helen; “she is 
like a wild beast, or rather like a demon, delighting in the misery 
of others. In fact, she is worse than the very devils themselves, 
for we are told that they believe and tremble, and also we are led to 
think that they are unhappy and in torment themselves, while 
using their utmost power to torment human beings. But this 
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woman scarcely believes in a God, and if she even confesses him 
with her lips, she denies him in her heart; she never opens a 
Bible, but scoffs at all its doctrines. She neither believes nor 
trembles. She is as calm and happy in the midst of the wretched- 
ness she occasions, as if her life were spent in doing good to all 
within the sphere of her existence.” 

“ Certainly,” added Dora Courteney, “she is the very antipodes 
of charity in all its meanings. She would rather throw a loaf of 
bread into the fire than give it to a poor starving wretch; and 
she would not bestow even the most ancient among her numerous 
dresses on any miserable ragged object, shivering with the cold. 
She actually packs up all her old worn-out gloves and sends them 
to her mother to keep for her! What bundles of dirty trash her 
poor executors will have to overhaul when she is gathered to her 
fathers !” 

“ Ah! that will not be for a very long time!” groaned Helen. 
“ A person in such robust health as she is, who takes such good 
care of herself, and does not possess a spark of feeling, will live to 
ninety at least.” ) 

“She might live as long as the Wandering Jew,” said Edward, 
“if only 1 were rid of her. And as to her filling her mother’s 
house with old gloves and old shoes for the benefit of the rats 
and mice, it is a mean but a harmless mania. Would to Heaven 
she did nothing worse! But her dreadful habit of lying is un- 
bearable. It is not merely that ‘4 


From her lips some milk-white falsehoods fall ; 


the falsehoods she utters are as black asink. For instance, ac- 
cusing that unfortunate Charlotte Livingstone of having poisoned 
her husband, my poor friend Reginald, on account of having 
formed an improper attachment tome; her declaring that my good 
father, who is one of the most temperate of men, is a drunkard; 
and her asserting that you, Helen,.are not my father’s daughter, 
but the child of our friend the excellent Bishop of N——, with 
whom she avers my mother was too intimate in former days, Mal- 
vina openly says that the bishop is not merely your godfather, 
but your real father. No one’s character is safe in her hands, and 
~ wi expect that some of these days she will be prosecuted for 
ibel.’ 


IIT. 


WHEN poor Edward Courteney said that “ the law should sever 
him from his odious wife, if death did not do so,” he little thought 
how soon the angel of death would steal in to part them; he little 
deemed that the fiat had gone forth, and that he was indeed to go 
to unknown regions, but must first land on the mysterious shores 
of Eternity. : 
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He had got a bad cough during the severe cold of ¢ New York 
winter, and it was increased by his rushing sometimes from the 
warm air of an overheated room into the biting chilliness of the 
street, exposed to the keen blasts of an icy wind, if not to drench- 
ing rain or blinding snow. Whenever Malvina fell into one of 
her unreasonable and unbearable fits of -bad humour, he would 
snatch up his hat and take refuge out of doors, walking rapidl 
up and down the streets until his anger had subsided, and he felt 
fatigued, almost exhausted by the bodily exercise he had taken 
and the conflict in hisown mind; then he would return and order 
candles in the library to seek peace there. But in vain! This 
solitude was always invaded by his domestic torment, who gene- 
rally — him there with her scolding tongue and cross looks. 
She always wore a vinegar aspect, except when she was amused, 
reading some coarse publication not fit for a lady’s eye, or hearing 
some gossipping tale of scandal, then her sour countenance would 
relax from its sullen rigidity. 

The cold and the cough, thus neglected and increased, soon 
assumed a more serious appearance, and Edward became the victim 
of that disease so prevalent in the northern portion of the United 
States of America, which never permits its prey to escape. A 
galloping consumption was faust carrying him to the grave. After 
a time he was confined to bed, ak condemned to the society of 
her for whom he had no longer any sentiment but that of un- 
qualified aversion. 

At length he made a point of being removed to his father’s 
house, to be attended by his mother and sisters. 

“Oh! let me die,” he exclaimed, “among those who love me, 
among the dear friends of my happy childhood.” 

So strongly had this desire taken possession of his mind, that 
the physicians insisted on its being gratified, and Malvina was 
obliged to agree to his removal “ home,” as he called it. But she 
refused to accompany him, and, leaving him with the utmost 
indifference, she quitted New York for her mother’s house, at some 
distance in the country. 

For a time after he was installed in his own former apartment, 
and saw around him day and night the dear, sympathising faces he 
had known from his earliest years, he revived wonderfully, and 
hopes were even entertained that he might eventually recover. 
But it was not to be: his sand of life had nearly run out, and it 
we thought necessary to let his wife know that he was sinking 

t. 

She hated sick-rooms, she said, and all the stupid fuss made 
about people who either were or pretended to be ill. She did not 
see what good she could do; there were plenty of women to look 
after him, and to stuff him with arrowroot, panado, and chicken 
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broth. Why should she worry herself by going among people 
she disliked 

However, when Edward became worse, even her stolid mother 

received the propriety of her daughter’s going to him, and urged 
it on her. She persisted that she dia not know why it was neces- 
sary for her to be “in at the death ;” but she went at last, though 
with a very bad grace. 

One day Edward had been sleeping long and tranquilly, when 
he suddenly awoke with a start. His wife was standing by his 
bedside, gazing on his pallid face, and he heard her say to the sick 
nurse : 

“He’s dying, isn’t he? Well, when he kicks the bucket I 
shan’t put on a widow's cap; I’m not going to hide my beautiful 
hair under any such ugly thing.” 

“ Hush, hush, ma’am!” said the sick nurse, in a low voice, 
“you will waken hii, and sleep is the best medicine for him.” 

“Sleep! why, he does nothing but sleep,” she screamed, in her 
sharpest tone. 

“Take that woman away!” he shouted, with convulsive energy. 
“‘ Never let me see her more—she has been my bane, my destroyer! 
Heaven would be hell if I were to meet her there, and hell without 
her a——” 

His emaciated frame shook with strong agitation, while a dread- 
ful fit of coughing arrested all further words. 

Malvina was almost forced by the nurse to leave the room, but - 
it was some time before the poor invalid became again calm, and 
still longer before his sorrowing mother and sisters could persuade 
. him that such sentiments ill befitted a dying sinner. ‘They were 
at length able to soothe him into more Christian feelings, and he 
consented to take leave of his wife mildly, even kindly, and to 
forgive her freely, as he hoped for forgiveness himself at the throne 
of grace. 

dward Courteney sleeps in the family burying-ground in a 
churchyard at Brooklyn, and Malvina, a childless widow, has 
returned to the mother whose fatal folly was the origina! cause of 
so much misery, and for which well-deserved punishment has 
fallen upon her. Their lives are embittered by mutual recrimina- 
tion, whenever Mrs. Selfe dares to speak, which is not very often, 
for her daughter rules her with a rod of iron, and has even been 
known to strike her in some of her fits of causeless fury! She has 
no qualms of conscience on account of her conduet to poor Edward 
Courteney; no fear of retribution hereafter, if indeed she believes 
in the immortality of the soul and in the doctrine of rewards and 
panes in another world. The early death of her victim has 

ad no salutary effect upon her—in fact, no effect at all—for her 
Satanic temper grows worse and worse. 
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Her mother, who had always been accustomed to a proper esta- 
blishment of servants, found herself, soon after her daughter's 
return to New Forest, entirely without domestics. Malvina turned 
off all whom she found there, treating them with the utmost con- 
tumely; and when new ones were obtained—no easy task in the 
United States, where “helps,” as they dub themselves, are ex- 
ceedingly independent, and generally think they are doing their 
employers a favour by giving little work any Bee wages—she 
either dismissed them summarily, or they dismissed themselves, so 
that she and her mother are sometimes left to perform the house- 
hold drudgery themselves, or to put up with some Meer, or other 
diseased object, or some convict discharged from gaol at the ex- 
piration of the period of punishment. 

Malvina’s principal occupation and only pastime is to make 
mischief in the neighbourhood, where she is consequently hated 


+A ee and where she goes by the name of “The female 
fiend !” 


Reader! Malvina is no creation of a morbid imagination. She 


‘is a living being; a being whom Providence, in its inscrutable 


ways, permits to exist, and whose existence is a bane to all who 
unfortunately come within the sphere of her influence, and can be 
affected by her frightful temper, her odious malevolence, and her 
habitual disregard of truth. 

It is to be hoped that there are not many such demons in’ this 
mortal world ! 








LONDON ASLEEP. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


SLEEP, mighty city, sleep ! 
Let the wide hum of busy life, 
The shout of mirth, the jar of strife, 
And all the noisy passions’ play, 


In murmurs sink away. 


Sleep, weary city, sleep! 
Let Commerce rest upon his oar, 
Let strong-limbed Labour toil no more, 
Peace, stealing from her heavenly bowers, 
Cradling the midnight hours. 
3A2 
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Rich merchant, on thy bed, 
Forget awhile thy ships, thy gain; 
Poor starving child of want and pain, 
Bask in kind fancy’s golden beams, 
Possess the world in am 





Ye haunts of pleasure, now 
Shut up your doors, and, on the stage, 
Where actors mirror’d back the age, 
And dance and music blent their thrall, 
Let stillness, darkness fall. 


Scholar, with study worn, 
Close now thy book, put out thy light, 
Nor longer tire thy brain, thy sight; 
Give nature rest, if thou wouldst save 
Thy young life from the grave. 


Go, drunkard, stagger home, 
And gain in sleep lost reason’s power; 
Virtue, enjoy rest’s balmy hour; 
Imprison’d wretch, thy sighs give o’er, 
Free, free in dreams once more ! 


Poor needle-toiler, pause ! 
Stay thy lean fingers, drop thy thread, 
Creep, heart-sick, weary, to thy bed, 
Let visions of green fields arise, 
And charm thine aching eyes! 


St. Paul’s great clock strikes one ; 
And as the solemn-booming sound 
Lingers, as loth to die around, 

It seems a voice that calm imparts 
To million anxious hearts. 


Then sleep, great city, sleep ! 
The stars above thee coldly gleam, 
And, still as they, thou now dost seem 
No more life’s monster, but a thing 
Hushed neath an angel’s wing. 
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LUCREZIA BORGIA.* 


It was regretted by Mr. Hallam, in a letter which lies before 
us, that, in the education of our youth, so little attention was given 
to Italian literature. Most of those who leave our schools and 
colleges know little of the poets and historians of Italy beyond the 
names of some of the more prominent; and of many of its his- 
torical characters they have the same dim knowledge. 

Lucrezia Boreta is certainly an exception. Of few names 
has it been the fate—“virum volitare per ora”—so constantly as 
hers. She has been made pre-eminently synonymous with all 
that is profligate; and yet, like Mary of Scotland and Joanna of 
Naples, she has had some warm and believing—and, we think, 
more successful—defenders. The truth of history requires that 
her life should be fuirly chronicled. Even the frequenters of the 
Opera may wish to learn something reliable of one who is so often 
brought before them in the musical record of her guilt, where 
(following Victor Hugo’s drama), time and place and probability 
are alike disregarded. 

Tommasi,f in a life of her more iniquitous brother (l’ammira- 
zione insieme e il terrore del suo secolo), suggests against her 
obscurely some diabolical inuendos, but with no better authority 
than the Roman gossip of the day; and, amongst historians, re- 
peating each other with scant investigation,—Guicciardini, for 
instance, takes her guilt as so little to be questioned or dis- 
cussed that he dismisses her in a parenthesis as “ coperta di molte 
infamie.” 

Her ablest defence is in Mr. Roscoe’s “ Leo X.,” where there 
is a special *‘ Dissertation” on her character. No judgment from 
the bench was ever more carefully pronounced. e see the in- 
fluence of his early legal studies in the clearness with which he 
shows how much of what is insinuated or presumed (and he brings 
it strongly before us) is incompatible with what we know; how 
easily the motives of her Neapolitan traducers may be traced; and 
what improbabilities a belief in the charges brought against her 
would involve. Mr. Gilbert does not carry the case a step further. 
Indeed, he sums up her defence by quoting Mr. Roscoe’s con- 





* Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess of Ferrara. A Biography, illustrated by rare 
and unpublished Documents. By William Gilbert, Author of ‘‘ Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c. Two Vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1869. 

+ We do not recollect upon what authority this is considered as a pseudonym 
of Gregorio Leti. The Life is in two volumes, and there were to have been 
published, in a third volume, the “‘autentici documenti” upon which the work 
was founded; but these seem to have been suppressed. 
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cluding sentences. But he brings together a good deal of corro- 
borative evidence. We will first, however, take from his volumes 
a repetition of the principal epochs of her life. She seems to have 
been born in 1478, one of the five children, by the same mother, 
who were acknowledged by the Pope as his offspring. She was 
well educated both in letters and religion—probably in a convent. 
While still very young she had been affianced to a gentleman of 
Spain; but when her father was raised to the Papal chair the en- 
gagement, whether it had originated in affection or convenience, 
was set aside, and he sought to strengthen his alliances by giving 
her in marriage to Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesaro. She was 
then not more than sixteen. The union was of short duration. 
She was divorced from the Lord of Pesaro; and the policy of her 
father having changed,.she was now married to Alfonso, Duke of 
Bisceglie, a natural son of Alfonso II., King of Naples. This was 
in 1498. The following year she had a son; and soon afterwards 
her husband was attacked by assassins, from whom he escaped 
severely wounded. During his sufferings she attended him with 
devoted affection. When he had nearly recovered, he was again 
attacked and murdered, suspicion falling upon Oxsar Borgia; but 
this his sister does not seem ever to have known. She felt deep 
sorrow at her husband’s death, and retired for a time to Nepi. 
The Pope, who was then forming new political combinations, 
thought it desirable to ally himself with the House of Ferrara; 
and in 1502 Lucrezia was married to Alfonso, the eldest son of 
the reigning duke. 

‘We can scarcely conceive how eight years of a woman’s early 
life could be more satisfactorily accounted for. It must certainly 
have been difficult to have been entirely pure in such a household 
as that of Alexander VI. and in “quel secolo dissolutissimo;” but of 
the atrocities imputed to her at this time, some are unsupported 
by any reliable evidence, some are contradicted by contemporary 
Bo. and some involve inconsistencies which cannot be recon- 
ciled. We may account for her divorce from the Lord of Pesaro 
—a worthless and heartless tyrant—without imputing it to any 
impure motive; and his, having left, by a subsequent marriage, 
a feeble and sickly son, who did not live to succeed him in the 
government,* is no proof that the reasons for the divorce which 
were said to have been urged by the Pope were not well-founded. 
In the case of the Duke of Bisceglie, : = was certainly guiltless. 
Next comes before us the supper described by Burchard, of whose 
diary there is a very good copy in the inexhaustible library of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps at Thirlestaine House. In a fair transcript like 
this, we, of course, cannot judge whether—as alleged—the passage 
has been interpolated, or not. It must be admitted that it does not 





* V. Dennistoun’s Dukes of Urbino. 
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harmonise with what precedes and follows it.* If we could 
believe that it was written by Burchard at the time, and written 
truly, her presence at such a scene of infamous depravity would 
make us ready to believe almost anything that could be said against 
her. But Burchard was an enemy; and Mr. Gilbert, we think, 
calls up a witness who makes the accusation too improbable to be 
credited. It will be remembered that the event is said to have 
taken place on the eve of her marriage by proxy to Alfonso of 
Ferrara. Now, amongst the persons a af formed the embassy on 
that occasion—which fnoloded t three of Alfonso’s brothers—was a 
gentleman specially deputed by their sister the Marchioness of 
Mantua, to report to her confidentially on everything that took 
place; and “he appears,” says Mr. Gilbert, “to have performed 
his duty in a most conscientious and indefatigable manner.” His 
letters, signed S.el Prete, are still in existence. They go into the 
most minute details; they do not allude in the most distant manner 
to anything disorderly; “or in fact to any meeting or ceremony 
not conducted with the strictest propriety and decorum.” An- 
other witness says, “ In her house all live not only in a Christian 
manner, but sllasoud as well;” and the Venetian ambassador, 
when writing to the senate, most unfavourably of Rome and of 
the Pope, “speaks of Lucrezia as being wise, discreet, and gene- 
rous.” All this may be fairly placed against a doubtful passage 
in Burchard. 

There certainly seems, in the first instance, to have been a dis- 
inclination on the part of the court of Ferrara to receive the 
Pope’s proposals for her marriage with the son of the reigning 
duke. It is possible that Alfonso —_ himself have had some 
unpleasant recollections of the fate of his namesake—the last of 
her husbands. His father’s objections more probably arose from 
hesitating to connect himself too closely with the political com- 

lications of the court of Rome. His were reasons of state. 
When the successor, therefore, of Charles VIII. of France used 
his influence to promote the marriage, the astute Duke Ercole saw 





* Its place in the diary is between a notice of the vigil of All Saints and of 
the subsequent festival. We must allow, however, that there are other entries 
equally incongruous. One of them begins with a notice of maskings and 
festivities, and ends with an account of the death of the Abbot of St. Sebastian 
extra muros, and the ceremonies that followed. But we disbelieve Burchard’s 
account of the orgies he describes, both as outrageous in itself, and as describing 
what was not likely to have occurred at a time when, if decency had not been 
a habit, it would in all probability have been assumed. We have not ourselves 
any proof that it was an interpolation. We rather regard it as a malicious 
libel. And, in confirmation oF this opinion, we may mention that since the 
above was written, Sir Thomas Phillipps has obligingly brought to our notice 
another MS. volume in his invaluable collection (Della Vita di Papa Ales- 
sandro VI.), in which the Festino is described, but without any of its more 
—s incidents ; and, amongst those who were present, Lucrezia is not 
hamed. 
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at once that it was desirable to have the favour of a monarch who 
was about to pour his armies into Italy, and against whom he 
had no chance of forming alliances that could successfully oppose 
him, 


In tale stato, in cosi dubbia sorte 
‘ . contrastar non vale.* 


His son was still reluctant, but his objections were finally over- 
come. | 

On her arrival at Ferrara, Lucrezia at once gained the affection 
of her husband, and the admiration and respect of his father; and 
from this time till her death, the only whisper against her more 
than blameless conduct arose out of her friendship for Pietro 
Bembo, not yet a cardinal. This, we think, Mr. Gilbert has 
satisfactorily put to rest by an examination of their letters, and by 
the whole of the circumstances connected with their intimacy. 
Indeed, it is in.itself an evidence of innocence when we have to 
seck for proofs of guilt in a friendship that appears to have arisen 
out of similarity of tastes and of mutual esteem, entirely without 
concealment or disguise. 

As a bride, she had brought with her an ample dowry. Her 
father had also added considerably to the territory to which her 
husband was to succeed; and important changes in his favour 
were made in the conditions under which Ferrara was held as a 
fief of the Holy See. Great, therefore, were the rejoicings on the 
celebration of the marriage. At Rome, too, they were magnifi- 
cent, though blood-stained by the cruel punishment of some of the 
disaffected; of whom a few had dared to come forward, out of the 
thousands who were indignant at such lavish expense at a time of 
scarcity and of suffering. Even at Ferrara, the expenditure was 
scarcely justified by the state of the duke’s treasury, which had 
been exhausted by the war with Veniee, and was, long after that 
great calamity, inadequately supplied. He determined, however, 
that what was now regarded as so auspicious an event should be 
celebrated with becoming splendour. 

She set out from Rome with a retinue so numerous that it has 
been described as having had the appearance more of an army than 
a marriage procession. The number of mules and horses given to 
her by the bo for her journey could not have been less than a 
thousand ; and, many nobles and ladies having offered to accom- 
pany her on her way, there were two hundred carriages. In the 
midst, the bride “rode on a beautiful mule, which was covered 
with a housing embroidered in silver and edged with gold fringe. 
She wore a tight vest of crimson silk, with a sbernia (or loose 





* Filicaja, in one of the sonnets translated by the Earl of Derby. 
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robe) of gold tissue, with large hanging sleeves, and lined with 
ermine. On her head she wore a Tat of crimson silk, with a 
feather, and beneath the hat on the left side hung a pendant of 
pearls which reached to her ear. Altogether she made a magnifi- 
cent appearance.” 

Discoursing upon our present theme, we may have fair readers 
to whom such descriptions as this will not be uninteresting. In 
the work itself they will find many. 

Owing fo the defective state of the roads, and to bad weather, 
her journey was slowly made ; she rested a day at Urbino, and 
then moved onwards to the frontier of Ferrara. The duke made 
every preparation to do her honour. Ambassadors from all the 
Italian states were invited; and other guests so numerous, that, 
“with their officials, suites, and servants,” it has been estimated 
that, altogether, there were “not fewer than two thousand.” 
They were far beyond his means of accommodating them, but his 
nobility came willingly and hospitably to his assistance. The 
ambassadors were lodged in their palaces, and were waited upon 
by their sons. Duke Ercole himself had done all that he could. 
He insisted “ that those of the nobles who received his guests, and 
whose means were not of the amplest, should be at no cost for 
their maintenance. To prevent any expenditure on their part, he 
greatly enlarged the kitchens in the Estense = and the castle, 
and engaged almost an army of cooks, by whom the food of the 
guests in the last-mentioned houses was prepared.” The “com- 
missariat,” which he had also taken into his own hands, was another 
source of difficulty. He had determined that there should be 
such abundance as should “ keep up the well-earned reputation of 
Ferrara and its dukes for lavish hospitality ;” and, in his anxiety to 
obtain it, he seems to have collected, begged, and borrowed “so 
much in excess of what was necessary, that a considerable portion 
of it was spoiled, and had to be thrown into the river.”* 

At a castle, belonging to the Bentivogli, about twenty miles 
from Ferrara, Lucrezia had her first interview with the Lord Don 
Alfonso, her husband. He had gone there privately, anxious to 
see the destined companion of his life, and he parted from her with 
feelings of affection that continued unabated during the nineteen 
years that she survived her marriage. She seems, indeed, to have 
had a peculiar power over all whom she wished to love her; and 
not only Alfonso and his father, but even the suspicious 
Marchioness of Mantua, whose emissary was sent to watch her at 
Rome, became sincerely attached to her. 





* When no other a is quoted, we abridge from Mr. Gilbert’s work. 
Amongst the supplies were n thousand head of poultry, the same quantity 
of game, and three hundred oxen and calves. 
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Accompanied by this illustrious lady, the friend of her after life, 
she proceeded in the state barge to Ferrara, where she was re- 
ceived by the duke. He addressed her with great kindness, and, 
after having kissed her, introduced her to the ambassadors who 
followed him, She was then conducted to the palace assigned to 
herself and her husband. 

Her dress on this occasion is described as “a camora, or short 
camisole, cut somewhat in the fashion of a loose-fitting vest with- 
out waist, of crimson satin bordere:! with gold lace, a loose robe or 
sbernia of dark-coloured satin, lined with beantiful ermine, and 
having very long and wide open sleeves. On her head she wore 
a cap or hat of gold tissue artistically embroidered with pearls, 
from which hung a pendant of jewels of the purest water, and of 
immense value.” : 

The next day (Wednesday, February the 2nd) she made her 
solemn entry into Ferrara with a magnificence that had never 
been approached, much as such exhibitions had always been the 
study and amusement of the duke. There was much cumbrous 
digplay, and one or two mishaps. The bride herself rode a 
splendid charger that became unmanageable ; but she dexterously 
freed herself from the saddle, and was very unwillingly prevented 
from remounting her restive steed—riding in its stead a beautiful 
white mule, of which there were eighty-six (some of them 
splendidly decorated) in her train. At first, more serious conse-_ 
quences were apprehended.* 

For the ceremonies, both sacred and profane, Christian and 
mythological, which took place on the occasion, we must refer to 
Mr. Gilbert’s work, and shall merely copy his description of the 
bride herself. 

“ She appears” (says the writer whom he quotes as his autho- 
rity) “ between twenty-three and twenty-four years of age, has a 
beautiful face, lively sparkling eyes, is very graceful, and has a 
good figure. She is courteous, wise, and cheerful, and made a 
most pleasing effect on all who saw her.” Her reception was 
enthusiastic. 

From the date we have mentioned, till the 10th of February, 
which was the first day of Lent, the marriage festivities continued. 
There were banquets, balls, and fétes—after one of which “the 
bride is said to have danced many Romanesque and Spanish 


” 


dances to the sound of the tambourine;” and there were many 





* A more provoking accident happened to a page-sent from the duke with a 
message to the French ambassador when approaching each other in procession. 
The page’s horse, scared by the trumpets and music, leaped with him into the 
thick mud of the river, giving to those who assisted him, as well as to himself, an 
appearance destructive of the dignified solemnity which his highness considered 
essential to such occasions. 
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offerings of presents, of various value; but, in accordance with the 
duke’s well known tastes, the representations given in the theatre 
were to be the great and repeated attraction. In preparing these no 
cost or labour had been spared. Five of the comedies of Plautus 
had been selected; of which four—the “ Bacchides,” ‘ Miles,” 
“ Asinaria,” and “Casina”—were performed. The first night 
was given to a kind of prelude. In this two: of the actors per- 
sonated Plautus and Epidicus—why Epidicus, except as a favourite 
character with its author, is not very clear; they stood, however, 
on opposite sides of the stage, and described in verse the different 
parts to be performed by the actors and the actresses, who were 
now brought before the audience in their respective costumes. 
Between each act of the comedies there was to be a moresca, or 
kind of ballet; of which we may take the description of the first 
as a specimen. | 

“Tt represented ten warriors, who marched forward and pre- 
sented themselves to the audience. They were armed after the 
manner of the ancients, some with large knives, others with maces 
and two-handed swords, and all with daggers. Having made their 
obeisance, they commenced a dance to the sound of music; then 
suddenly they divided themselves into two parties, and in panto- 
mime they expressed their wish to kill each Fong and imumedeiele 
fell to blows, each blow being struck in time with the music. Then 
those who were armed with maces threw them away, and all draw- 
ing their swords, stabbed (colpi di punta) at each other with great 
dexterity, dancing the whole of the time. At a given signal the 
threw down their swords, and, taking their daggers, attacked aod 
other. At another signal of music, one-half of the number fell on 
the earth as if wounded, while the others, with the daggers in their 
hands, stood over them. The conquerors then bound their prisoners, 
and conducted them off the stage.” In other of these ballets Moors 
were introduced; one of them was something very like the legend 
of St. George; in others were men bearing illuminated lanterns 
on their heads, or satyrs, nymphs, and subjects of rural life; and 
such were the interludes given between each act of the comedies. 
We cannot, therefore, be surprised that the performances at the 
theatre occupied five hours; and as they were not the only amuse- 
ments, it must have been fatiguing work. To trace the morescas 
to their origin Mr. Gilbert thinks would be somewhat difficult. 
The Pyrrhic dance might have been imitated in those of a war- 
like character; but whatever may have been their origin, we may 
consider them altogether as the rude models of the modern ballet 
d’action. ; 

Apart from these buffooneries, he regards it as proving a high 
state of refinement and cultivation that an audience taken “ from 
the higher and middle classes” should “ have enjoyed in Latin” the 
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comedies of Plautus, even with “the aid of the descriptions given 
by the actor who, dressed as Plautus himself, stood by the pro- 
scenium to explain the more difficult and intricate passages.” But 
is it certain that they really were acted in Latin? Twenty years 
before this the duke had signalised his revival of the drama by 
translations which made Plautus intelligible to the people. One 
of these comedies—the “ Menzchini”—he had pe himself; 
and the “ Casina,” which was amongst those now performed, had 
been translated, at the time referred to, by Berardo. 

With the arrival of Lent, the illustrious and distinguished 
uests took their departure; and from this point commences 
ucrezia’s life of purity and goodness at Ferrara. But Mr. 

Gilbert’s succeeding chapters are more the country’s annals than 
her own, Indeed, throughout his work he carries us backwards 
and forwards to portions of its history in a somewhat erratic 
manner. He may be pardoned, however, for he tells much that 
is curious and interesting. In many things the sixteenth century 
seems to have made little advance beyond its predecessor. Medicine 
could scarcely have been in so low a state in the time of Leoniceno 
as when, in [1542?], a diploma was given by the Judex Sapientum 
to the mountebank who swallowed a hash of live toads, that he 
might show the virtue of his antidote against poison, and who pro- 
fessed, and was believed, to cure incurable diseases; or when 
scorpions and vipers (sometimes adulterated with earth-worms) 
were made into remedies for the plague. Nor could mechanics 
have been much progressing when the public clock, in one of the 
towers of the castle, was worked not by machinery, but by a man 
stationed inside, who regulated the progression of its hands by an 
hour-glass placed before him. He was considered an official of 
some importance, well paid, and well punished for any dereliction 
of duty; but the contrivance he superintended reminds us very 
much of “the Dutchman’s weathercock.” Some of the police 
regulations were excellent. It was forbidden to give to mendicants, 
and both the giver and receiver were punishable. The better course, 
provided and enjoined, was to send them to the proper authority, 
who would provide them either with food or labour. 

Other matters were not so well ordered. The unfortunate 
debtor was treated as a criminal. He was not only imprisoned, 
but carted round the city, or exposed upon a scaffold. It is not, 
however, for Englishmen to say much upon this point. Our own 
practice has very slowly been becoming more civilised. In the 
beginning of the present century there was, at ane of our seaports, 
the remains of a feudal castle, used as a jail, in one of the dungeons 
of which, scarcely lighted, and not at all ventilated, was a poor 
wretch who, under the mesne process, was confined on what was 
literally mere suspicion of debt. At the foot of the stone staircase 
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which led to his dungeon, was a great he-goat, which the official 
visitor was informed was placed there to take away the bad smell! 
* Similia similibus curantur.” 

A chapter of the second volume is given to the life and cha- 
racter of Duke Ercole; and to many of his admirable qualities, 
both of mind and person, it does justice. “Of his history,” it is 
said, “prior to his elevation to the dukedom, little is known.” 
Yet more~than one of the chroniclers could have supplied it, if 
looked for; and there are references to it both in the text and notes 
of a volume of “ Memoirs” which we noticed in our number for 
last February. Much of his youth was passed in Naples as the 
cavaliere “senza paura’ of the court of Ferdinand, and in hie service 
as a leader. In the volume we refer to, his part in restoring the 
legitimate drama is placed beyond a doubt, and the question as to 
his scholarship, which is again raised by Mr. Gilbert, is also dis- 
“awe of, even if it had not already been by Tiraboschi* and 

anizzi.t ‘ Sappiamo” (says the early historian of Naples, in 
addressing him) “tutti noi che in la vostra corte versiamo, niuna 
historia quasi Latina o Greca trovarsi che V. S. letta e intesa con 
diligentia non habbi.” By the aid of skilful engineering, he con- 
verted deadly swamps into healthy and productive eae and it 
was his pride to embellish a capital which, during his reign, had 
doubled its population. But his people often grumbled at the 
additional taxation which this pare. a for subjects generally 
are apt to forget that all kinds of progress must be paid for. 
The summer of 1505 was his last. A journey that he had in- 
tended to have made into France, with a splendid retinue, excited 
the jealousy of some of the Italian powers, and having been re- 
called, through them, by messengers from the Pope, he proceeded 
no farther than Milan, where he was entertained with great mag- 
nificence. His health soon afterwards failed; yet, with his usual 
tastes, he was unable to resist the temptation of attending some 
splendid fétes at Mantua, and from thence (in fulfilment of a vow) 
he determined to proceed to Florence. He accomplished it with 
difficulty, having we carried in a litter; and returning to Fer- 
rara weak and exhausted by the effort, he died a few weeks after- 
wards, in its seventy-fourth year. 

He was succeeded by his son Alfonso, who reigned with the 
same good and bad fortune as his father. There was magnificence 
and misery, Joyalty and discontent, and his territory was again 
invaded by the ng who were defeated by the skill and 
gallantry of Ariosto’s friend, the fiery Cardinal Maye Alfonso 
himself, with equal courage and success, repelled their renewed 





* St. della Lett. vol. vi. lib. iii. xvii, T Life of Bojardo, p, xxix. 
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attacks; and it was by his artillery, which he had long been care- 
fully improving, that his brilliant victories were gained. 

If it were our present object we might say much of Alfonso 
himself. He had many excellent qualities; and if his people often 
suffered, it was not from any fault of his, but from war, pestilence, 
and famine. 

In 1519 he had to bear a great calamity by the death, in child- 
bed, of his wife Lucrezia. Her blameless and useful life at Fer- 
rara was brought to an early close. That it was really a blameless 
and useful life we have abundant evidence. She was kind to the 
poor, merciful to the guilty, an affectionate wife, and a careful and 
devoted mother; and her piety was a-constant element of her life, 
“though never standing forth in an offensive or ostentatious 
manner.” Of her sincerity she gave a proof in the relinquishment 
of her jewels (“which were celebrated for their beauty and im- 
mense value”), to be pledged “as security for money to be ad- 
vanced” for the relief of the distresses of the people. 

But we do not know any more satisfactory testimony to her 
character than the sisterly intimacy and mutual affection between 
herself and the Marchioness of Mantua, one of the most celebrated 
and virtuous women of her day. Lucrezia’s first and last letters 
as the wife of Alfonso were addressed to her, and their constant 
correspondence (of which much is still in existence) bears equal 
and honourable proof not merely of the kindly regard, but of the 
charitable and pious feeling of them both. 

We, therefore, have the same difficulty as Mr. Roscoe in be- 
lieving it possible “that the flagitious and abominable Lucrezia 
Borgia and the respectable and honoured Duchess of Ferrara could 
be united in the same person.” 

Though it is hard to disentangle ourselves from the traditions 
of centuries, we cannot but think that wrong has hitherto been 
done to her memory; and in closing our brief notice of Mr. Gil- 
bert’s work, we are reminded of the late Judge Crompton’s laconic 
charge to a jury: “The facts, gentlemen, are now before you. It 
is for you to say whether you think the prisoner guilty. 


“ 7 don’t!” 
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THE TWO OFFICERS. 


Part VII. 


SOME time after the arrival of the 113th at Ceylon, an oppor- 
tunity occurred of purchasing a company, which Williams, who 
was first for purchase, availed himself of, and it was a subject of 
great rejoicing to his young friend Clare that he should get this step, 
as it is a very important one in the profession, and gives the officer 
for the first time a sort of station in society, the subaltern being 
as it were, in consideration of rank, a novice, or, in point of in- 
fluence, so far as position goes, a nonentity. There was little 
to take up the attention of the officers at Ceylon, which they 
began to find very monotonous after a time, and, except those 
whom the governor employed in road-making, they passed a very 
idle and dissipated time there. The roads which, through the 
exertions of Sir Edward Barnes, the governor, had been in pro- 
gress through the island, were an inestimable boon to its inhabit- 
ants; but the principal drawback to their formation was, that the 
heat was so great, and the climate so unhealthy, that many officers 
and soldiers fell victims to their bad effects, while they were out in 
tents engaged in this employment. About a year after their 
arrival, however, there came an order from the home government 
to direct the transfer of the regiment from Ceylon to Calcutta, and 
subsequently to the north-west of India, and the officers and 
soldiers, always fond of change, were rejoiced to hear of the intel- 
ligence. The fact of their not being ordered to the southern pro- 
vince of Bengal, where only half batta is issued, was also a very 
great subject of rejoicing to the seniors. Bengal being the most 
unhealthy and enervating climate in India, and: one which the 
governor-general decided should have the additional drawback to 
its enjoyment by its occupants being mulcted of about the fourth 
of their income. 

But the voyage and the march up the country were now looked 


forward to with pleasure. The navigation up the Bay of Bengal . 


was not a very trying affair. The sail up the river from the Sand 
Heads to Calcutta was tedious and dangerous. Many were the 

laces pointed out by the river pilot where ships had foundered. 
This man never permitted the ship to sail during the night, for the 
sand-banks and the treacherous lie of the ground in many parts of 
the river voyage rendered it constantly necessary to have a good 
look-out and to keep perpetually heaving the lead. I must leave 
it to the fancy of the aa to picture to his mind what the scene 
must have been of the embarkation at Point de Galle—the por- 
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tioning the companies of the regiment into the two ships which 
sailed up the bay to Calcutta, and the river voyage afterwards, 
until they reached that port, the famous capital of the Indian 
dominions, the city of palaces so called, which palaces, however, 
if they may from their loftiness and the spaciousness of their con- 
struction be so named, yet are entirely indebted to the chunam or 
outward cement which covers their brickwork, for the august ap- 
pearance which they present to view, and for their exterior, giving 
the idea of marble edifices, such as mect the eye of the traveller 
who has seen the splendid buildings which gird the canals and seaside 
of Venice. But on the river side, as one sails up near Calcutta, the 
series of such buildings is continued in the form of villas, surrounded 
with grounds, where every choice tropic exotic is seen flouishing, 
and where the cherished hot-house plants which are prized so 
much in England are in luxuriance, plenty as the indigenous pro- 
duce of the soil. This prospect for several miles, and its outward 
semblance to a paradise—called, indeed, by its.own natives the 
paradise of nations—gives promise to the visitor of a beautiful and 
prolific country. How hot, how humid, how pestilential is the 
soil! How teeming with fetid odours the banks of the river! How 
unpropitious to health the residence in the fort, however well con- 
structed for defence and well adapted for opposing any invading 
force! The soldiers were cooped up in a sort of triangular under- 
ground range of buildings; the officers were given for their resi- 
dence a long gallery, on one side of which lay a series of large 
apartments, and one officer was apportioned to each of the cham- 
bers, whose windows looked into un inner square; and when the 
sun permitted of their leaving this gullery, they could take their 
exercise by walking on the housetop, which was spacious and flat, 
and as usual floored with the everlasting chunam, to be seen every- 
where overlaying the brick walls and buildings throughout the 
country. So their temporary stay in the fort was by no means a 
very pleasant one. The gaiety of the course in the evening, the 
profuse manner in which the mercantile community expended their 
fortunes in houses, furniture, living, equipage, servants, &., was 
seen and noted by them, and commented upon, as has been always 
the case by every person who has had an opportunity of seeing 
Calcutta. They also saw the princely way in which the civilians 
lived, and they contrasted all this with the lot which was portioned 
to the military part of the community in their confined and un- 
comfortable quarters, and with their meagre pittance in the way 
of pay. The men by whose right arm the conquests of the country 
had been wrought; the military, to whom the nation, or the Kast 
Indian Company, were solely indebted for the acquisition of their 
princely territory, and also who were its sole preservers against the 
ever-ready sedition of the faithless inhabitants of the soil—the 
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“civium ardor prava jubentium”—were then, as now, little cared 
for, and their accommodation that of the meagre kind allotted to 
the occupants of a garrison. Their allowances were very in- 
adequate to their expenses, and incommensurate to the incomes 
required for those who have to hold a place in society, and being 
far short of those which were given to their civilian brethren. 
There are few men, I fancy, who have been doomed to a residence 
in Fort William that have not hailed with joy any prospect of 
exchanging to better quarters up the country, and it was with 
much pleasure to all parties that the march took place. 

Who that has seen an encampment in India can ever forget it? 
The regular streets of white canvas; the regularity and business- 
like style of the soldiers’ part of it, compared with the crowd, the 
din, the bustle, and the noise of the bazaar, where the ¢amp- 
followers are congregated in thousands, selling grain, bread, rice, 
vegetables, and all the multiform productions of Indian workman- 
ship; the elephants in one part of the plain, all under the charge 
of their different mahouts; the horses in another under light 
canvas tents; the bullocks and sheep for slaughter on the march, 
the number nearly two hundred; light bamboo garees drawn by 
‘ bullocks, fit for carrying much weight ; officers’ tents, with spacious 

verandahs round each, in which are sleeping, sitting, or smoking 
the native servants; the whole forming, as it were, one moving 
city. But the time to view it is in the early morning, just when 
the “general” is beat; when the tents are being folded by the 
natives and laden on the elephants; when the soldiers have their 
arms in their hands, and ready to fall in; when the horses are 
being saddled for the officers, and long before the morning star has 
made its appearance—all is busy with the animation of an early 
movement. It does not do to linger in India until near daybreak, 
If you have twelve or fifteen miles to travel in Bengal, you must 
be up two hours before the first appearance of morning, and even 
then the last five miles will be under a sun rather too hot for 
making violent exercise desirable. 

The regiment, under command of the colonel, was then obliged, 
the first day of their march up the country, to commence the day 
by packing up their tents and marching away from the glacis of 
the fort, where they had been encamped, at 3.a.M, The ladies 
composing the party, and the sick, under a married officer, were to 
travel in country boats up the river Ganges, Mrs. Green, Mrs. 
Boreham, and the quarter-master’s wife composed the ladies of the 
party. ‘The officers were in parties of twos and threes, and when 
each day’s march was over had for their dwelling-place the tent, 
which was the joint property of the party residing in it, in which 
they had their meals and in which they slept. The soldiers dwelt 
in larger tents, each of which contained from sixteen to eighteen 
June.—VOL. CXLIV. NO, DLXXXII. 3B 
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men. As the scenery, and the natives, and the line of country 
have all been described in former tales, I will not say more about 
them; but with regard to the officers, I will return to the two of - 
whom I spoke, Williams and Clare, who now were companions in 
the march up the country, and remained as close allies as they had 
been in the beginning of Clare’s career. 

There is nothing certainly in a foreign and semi-savage country 
that can contribute so much to lighien the asperities of every-day 
life as the companionship of a congenial friend. When awe 
said, “Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico,” he was quite 
aware how much the salutary effects of interchange of sentiment 
had to do with softening the horrors of a disagreeable journey. 

The advice of Williams, and his kind and friendly and Chris- 
tian disposition made Clare look upon this long and tiresome march 
as a part of his life that he remembered afterwards with pleasure. 
When a regiment has been some time in the country, it generally 
happens that one of its officers passes an examination in the 
country languages, and is, consequently, appointed interpreter in 
them. Williams, who was well acquainted with the country 
before, advised Clare to study for this appointment, as it was one 
that was attended with some lucrative emolument. He said that 
the worst part of the business was that the native languages, 
although so necessary for any person living in the country, were 
wholly devoid of any literature that gave information with regard 
to history, geography, natural philosophy of any sort or kind; 
morals, religion, or even any poetry, except that of the most ful- 
some and fur-fetched style; that after wading through the alphabets 
and the obscure idioms of Sanskrit and Persian, you come to the 
meaning of a writer, who, in the former language, treated you to 
a narrative more absurdly childish than any nursery tale, and in 
the latter exceeded in exaggerated bathos any writing, even bur- 
lesque, which readers in European languages could fancy it pos- 
sible for imagination to conceive or writers to think worthy of 
publication. The great text-book for study in the common 
dialect of Sanskrit, called the Hindee, was the history of Krishna, 
which gave an account in which the wildest absurdities were 
mingled with the most wholesale licentiousness, and the besotted 
superstition of barbarians was in strange conjunction with the 
sensualism of more civilised heathens; where the mean and 
vulgar vices of human nature in its lowest phase of depravity are 
attributed to a Deity held up for the admiration of mankind, and 
where cruelty and lust seem the predominant characteristics of the 
hero of the tale. If the mention of a beautiful woman occurs, 
she is elaborately described as having eyes which, from their large- 
ness and shaiyllneen, would cause the deer, the fish, and the bird 


called kunjun to retreat on viewing them, the til flower fainted 
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from seeing the beauty of her nose, the blackness of night became 
insipid at seeing the blackness of her hair, the snake slunk out 
of its slough when it saw the beauty of her hair-braid, the bow 
trembled at seeing the beauty of the arch of her eyebrows, the 
bimba flower quivered when it saw the redness of her lip, when 
the young new moon saw her beauty she was silent through shame 
the glory of the pomegranate died when it saw the regularity o 
her teeth, and the lion fled to the forest seeing the tapering of her 
waist, with many other such comparisons with reference to her 
different characteristics, which are just as florid and exaggerated ; 
but what is most remarkable is, that the catalogue, ie as it 18, 
1s stereotyped as applying to every one, and answers the same for 
one as another, and for every beauty mentioned in the poem 
equally—in fact, one egg is not more like another than the de- 
scription of one. girl is in all its features to the next which is men- 
tioned. It would be tedious to quote the detail of various instances 
of the incredible superstition which forms the staple of ethics in 
the volume, but it is asserted there that bathing in the Bhagurrutte 
is more efficacious to take away the sin of nativity and to procure 
salvation than the reading of any number of books of the Shastras, 
and that a man who had in his family an unmarried daughter who 
had grown old was a malefactor of the deepest dye. This book, 
monstrous as it is as a specimen of native composition, is the one 
which is most necessary to master for the purpose of acquiring 
the idiom of the Hindee and the detail of the Hindoo customs. 
There is another of equal worthlessness, so to say, called the 
“‘ Bytal Pucheesee; or, the Twenty-five Tales of a Demon,” which 
is nothing but a collection of ridiculous stories. For the purpose 
of conversing with the aboriginal inhabitants of the country the 
knowledge of the Hindee is essentially necessary. 

“But,” said Clare, “is there not a language which is the 
general dialect of the inhabitants, which the Mussulmans speak, 
and which is the medium of communication with both English 
and their native followers?” 

“Yes,” said Williams, “the Oordoo or camp language is that 
one, and is spoken all over the country, from the Himalayahs to 
Cape Comorin, and from Nepaul to Bombay. It is most generally 
useful, and there probably is no language in the world that has a 
more extensive dominion, as being the speech of so many, unless 
we except our own. This language is compounded of the Persian 
which the Moslem invaders of the country engrafted upon the 
native Hindee, and the words of each are about in equal propor- 
tion. The chief book which is written in it is a composition 
very similar to the stories of the ‘Arabian Nights; and with 
regard to points of solid information, or moral or religious ten- 
dency, the literature of the language is as defective as the Hindee. 
$B 2 
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However, the Moslem superstitions being less degraded than the 
Hindoo ones, make the composition of the book more easily 
tolerated; and there is a graceful and poetical character in the 
formation of the sentences, which are full of metaphor and original 
images. There are also a vast number of songs and poems in this 
language, and it being a most universal medium, there are several 
newspapers printed in it. What it may attain to after it has been 
the medium by which men of genius have expressed their thoughts 
in it, it is difficult to say. We know how very imperfect and 
crude the ancient Saxon was before the time of Chaucer.” 

“But,” said Clare, “is there not a third language which is ex- 
clusively used by the high natives for correspondence, and for the 
courts of justice even?” 

“Yes,” said Williams, “there is the Persian, which is the lan- 
guage that every Mussulman uses, and even some well-educated 
Hindoos carry on their correspondence in it. It is fine, copious, 
and mellifluous in sound; its poetry has been enriched by some 
highly original writers, such as Saadi and Hafiz—the former full 
of sententious observation and brilliantly expressed fancies, but 
grossly immoral. The allegories are peculiarly poetical, but rather 
of too flowery a nature for a taste which has been formed by a 
study of Greek and its exquisite simplicity. For instance, a 
description of a youth is expressed thus: ‘ Amongst the captives 
was a boy, the bud of the blossom of whose youth was just open- 
ng; and the freshness of the garden of whose countenance was 
only just beginning to glow.’ ‘Take the following as a free trans- 
lation, which is a fair specimen of the style, being one of the short 
tales which form the volume called ‘ Gulistan, the principal work 
of Saadi, and the book which is studied by the candidates for the 
interpretership : 


’Twas when my veins with passion’s impulse flowed, 
And youth with all the day God’s fervour glowed, 
What time o’er earth the sun’s fierce rays were cast, 
And nature withered ’neath the simoom’s blast. 

As wearily I paced a mountain’s side, 

Mine eyes from far a grotto’s shade espied, 

I thither turned with mid-day heat oppress’d, 

And longed that aught its languor might arrest. 

I saw from out the grotto issuing light 

A form of seraph beauty come in sight, 

Whose loveliness to paint the fancy’s dress 

May change her colours, she can ne’er express. 

Just as its halcyon light the morn doth bring, 

Or in the desert waste the sparkling spring, 

She gave a draught, fresh from the flowing bow], 

I drank, and deep enchantment seized my soul. 
(Oh, nappy he! on whom the day shall break, 

To find those orbs of beauty still awake, 
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Which, tho’ the night of storms looks dark and dim, 
Still gems of heavenly beauty seem to him). 

I waked. Oh! where, sweet Hebe, hast thou sped, 
The spell, thy vision cast, has never fled ; 

That draught’s refreshment, oh! how quick has past ; 
But thy enchantment lives while life shall last. 


The other poet, Hafiz, so well known in Persia as the extempore 
composer, who was said to write his compositions on pieces of 
earthenware at the entertainments where he was present, is more 
of a lyric bard, but his conceits are extremely flowery and far- 
fetched. He says, expressing the blushing of a youth who brought 


a cup of wine to his master, 


When the sun of the wine rose up from the east of the cup, 
A thousand roses sprung and appeared in the rose-garden of the countenance of 
the cup-bearer. 


It is certain that it would not be worth any man’s while to study 
these native languages for the sake of information, or for the pur- 
pose of improving his stock of literature; but, notwithstanding 
this, they are so necessary for every English inhabitant who-has 
ot to do with the natives that it is indispensable to acquire 
them.” 

“T think,” said Clare, “that I must try ; and as there is during 
the hot season in this country really nothing to do, I hope to 
devote the next year, when we are in our new quarters, to these 
. languages.” 

After the regiment had been about three weeks on the march, 
there came an order from the government fixing their destination 
at Cawnpore. This reached them at Bhunghulpoor, and bringing 
certainty with it was very welcome, as the old Spanish saying of 
uncertainty being the parent of torture is very often most sensibly 
felt asa truth by military men. Then the every-day change of 
scene had its charms. Sometimes during the progress through 
Lower Bengal at the first, their tents were pitched by the river 
Ganges, in the vicinity of numerous groves of bamboos, tamarinds, 
and plaintains ranged by the native huts, the ground flat, and the 
country mostly laid out in rice-fields. The excitement of the ex- 
cursions in quest of sport in the neighbourhood in the way of 
shooting formed the great amusement of most of the officers. 
Sometimes their encampment was on a wide sandy plain, with not 
a single landmark to vary the monotony of the scene. Often times 
their march ran through a tract of country with long grass, which 
grew to the height of an ordinary willow plantation. When the 
regiment had to cross nullahs or large watercourses which were not 
fordable, the authorities had taken precautions to have bamboo 
bridges thrown across; and this truly useful tree, which grows in 
such abundance, unites both strength and elasticity in serving the 
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urposes of anything required for bearing heavy weight. When 
the elephants em “y these bridges, Za a ie suffered 
to feel their way, and if the bridge was strong enough, their 
instinct could be invariably relied upon, and they were suffered to 
go across by their mahouts; but if the contrary, their loads were 
taken off, put on the garees, or native cars, and the mahouts swam 
the sagacious animals across. Clare was forcibly reminded of the 
account in Rollins’s Ancient History of the Carthaginians, where 
it is said that the troops of Hannibal formed platforms for the 
elephants to cross the rivers; whereas no animal that, walks the 
earth is more at home in the water than an elephant. Their route 
lay through groves of trees one day, where the monkeys in hosts, 
reverenced as they are by the natives, were seen gambolling and 
frisking. 

When a rainy day came on, the situation of the officers and the 
men was more uncomfortable than anything that can be fancied 
by one used only to European campaigning; but fortunately rainy 
weather during the cold season of the year in India is never con- 
tinuous. Itis the only season that it is possible for Europeans 
to march in. The officers had their light baggage required for the 
necessity of the march carried in small baskets, which were slung 
to each end of a bamboo, and which a native bears away on his 
shoulder, the elasticity of the bamboo rendering the weight of the 
baskets, which are called pitaras, scarcely felt by him. More fre- 
quently than in any other locality had they their tents pitched in a 
mango-grove, called, in the semi-Asiatic language which the 
English practice in speaking of Indian subjects, a mango-tope. 
When they got to the Rajmahal hills, they had round them all 
that has been written descriptive of the wildness of an Indian 
jungle, its extensive tracts planted with the sircoonda, the native 
reeds, which grow thick and to the height of twenty feet; the 
impervious thickets of bare and other Indian brambles; also 
forests unexplored, and through such lay the muddy paths which 
the troops had to march. The soldiers’ tents being carried by the 
elephants, they were all in due order to be found at the end of the 
day’s march, but as the officers had theirs carried in the garees, 
the muddy and almost impassable roads were too much for the 
native bullocks who bore them. ‘The natives who construct these 
vehicles have no idea of putting springs to them. They are, 
therefore, a dead weight to draw, for the unfortunate beasts who 
drag them along have their yokes simply placed on their necks, 
and if the wheels move upon a smooth level they go along at the 


rate of about two and a half miles an hour, but if the road be 
deep, it is no uncommon occurrence for the bullocks to sink under 
the exertion. At the best in such a country it is absolutely neces- 
sary to put on an additional team, and even then the locomotion 
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is not by any means swift, So it happened that the bearing 
the tents in ‘which Williams and Clare trusted for a Somicile after 
the first day’s march in the Rajmahal hills was over, in place of 
being carried to the end of the day’s journey, met with the fate of 
having its wheels stuck in the thick slimy road, and one of the 
bullocks in his efforts to draw it out fell down prostrate. There 
was no house, no shed, and no signs of habitation to be seen. Of 
the country people there was no human being near. The wretched 
natives, with the exemplary resignation peculiar to the Hindoo 
race, when they saw the animal sink down and die, sat down, and, 
covering themselves with their muslin dresses, smoked till it was 
nightime, when they fell asleep. According to the statement 
made by one of them, when they were found in this situation 
the next morning, during the night a tiger came from the jungle 
and carried away the bullock which had fallen, 

When the day’s march was over, Williams and Clare, finding 
no tent or shelter to go to, got the loan of two dhoolies from the 
medical department, and had them placed under the small pall 
which had served them for a stable tent, and for their dinner they 
had to trust to the hospitality of their brother officers. At night 
they slept in the dhoolies, and the next day were with the regi- 
ment on its march. They arrived with it at its destined encamp- 
ment, which was by the banks of the river Ganges, opposite to 
three rocks, which looked like specks in the distance, but 
were still in the centre of the stream. The central, or largest one, 
about a hundred yard across, had a hut on it, in which a gosseen, 
or Hindoo devotee, used to live, whose sanctity of life had been 
the theme of many native compositions. 

Williams and Clare waited patiently during the whole of the 
day, and expected that some tidings of their missing tent should 
arrive, but nothing was heard of it, and the next morning they 
resolved to get the colonel’s leave to go back in search of it. They 
rose, then, about an hour before the time that the regiment com- 
menced its march, and got on their horses with a determination 
of going back to the place where they should find their tent. 
They rode in the dim light of the falling moon through the 
thickets of wild plum-trees, on what was the track of the regi- 
ment the morning before, a patch merely discernible until they 
had the morning ight which showed them the narrow passage 
through immense plains of native reeds, thick, close, higher than 
a man on horseback could see over. This, for four or five miles, 
was a gloomy prospect, but when they came to an opening in the 
jungle they asked some natives whom they saw as to what the 
distance was from the last place of encampment. These Hindoos, 
unlike the soft, effeminate race of Bengaleese, were stout-limbed, 
hardy mountaineers, small in stature, rough in feature, long black 
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hair; the clothes which they wore were of the same cut as the 
rest of the natives of India wear, but were of coarse, thick mate- 
rials fitted for the inhabitants of hilly countries; there was the 
turban, the naghurka, and the dhoote, with the calves of the legs 
bare, and the rough untanned leather shoe. They heard Williams 
say the name of the place of which he inquired (Rajmehal), and 
they pointed to the direction of the compass where it lay, and said 
it was three logs away. 

Then Williams said to Clare that they should ride to Rajmahal, 
and some miles from that place was the residence of an indigo 
planter, that they ought to go there and ask him for the hire of 
some bullocks to be sent to take up a garee that was detained on 
the road. This Clare agreed to, and they rode on. They had 
much conversation together relative to the curious country which 
they found themselves in; the manners, customs, religion, interior 
of habitations, and curious prejudices of the Hindoos all through- 
out India, Williams said, were almost wholly unknown by Euro- 
peans, although we had been so long in the country; they are 
priest-ridden to an extent which is scarcely conceivable, and yet 
there is very little of useful intelligence or superiority of mind 
observable in the Brahmins or priests, who are the most respected 
men in each village you come to, and whose word is law. Such 
an absolute power is accorded to birth that, unlike any other 
country in the universe, no individual can by any measure of 
talent, perseverance, or fortuitous good, ever elevate himself into 
respect with his fellows, but must be the same as his ancestors 
were. That the occupation of such men differs, dependent as it 
is on the culture of the mind, which all men know is wholly formed 
for good or evil by the education which it receives, is so straitened 
by the rules of their caste, as to make it imperative that they 
should be inexorably obliged to follow in the beaten track which 
had been chalked out for its progress by the practice of their fore- 
fathers from time immemorial. 

“Then,” said Clare, “is it possible that a man who makes 
money here, and there are many in Calcutta and elsewhere who 
do so, is not thought highly of by the rest of the natives?” 

“ He may be in possession of any amount of wealth,” said Wil- 
liams, “and with it he may procure himself any number of 
luxuries or comforts; his houses, his dresses, and his equipages 
may be what the most unlimited wealth could procure, but still he 
could not lose the name of being low caste if he were such by 
birth, and the Brahmins, or military caste, would not mix either 
in society with him, or on any account suffer one of their relations 
to marry him.” 

“Then,” said Clare, “if that’s the case, I wonder at such men 
who have made their fortune not turning Christians, for with 
heir means they might make friends with the English merchants.” 
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“The prevalence of caste was so great,” replied Williams, 
“that, notwithstanding the low estimation in which such men as 
queets who are the natives that generally succeed in making their 
ortune, is held, they still have a dread greater than anything 
which we can conceive of departing from the customs of their 
progenitors ; and when we come to town that their own brothers 
and kinsmen dare not associate with them, if they lose caste, one 
ceases to wonder at the awe which such a tremendous interdict 
inspires.” 








THE PATRIARCH REPROVED. 


From Sant. 
BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


THE Patriarch lay before his tent; 
There came a wand’rer by, 
Ragged and torn and travel-spent, 
And sighing wearily. 
The pitying host brought water clear 
To ease his aching feet, 
Gave him good welcome and good cheer, 
And bade him rest and eat. 
“‘ And let us,” said he, “ ere we share 


Our meal, to God put up a prayer.” 


“T cannot,” said the stranger, “sue 
But to the gods my fathers knew: 
Pray thou to him thou deemest best, 
And I to mine, and let me rest.” 


Then rose the chief, his anger burn’d, 
“Go, Pagan—hence!” he cried: 
The stranger to the desert turn’d 
And left him in his pride. 
Then came a voice the tent within, 
“ Ah, Abra’m! had I power 
To bear, for threescore years, his sin, 
And thou—not for an hour !” 
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LORD BYRON: 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS CONNECTED WITH HIS NAME. 


Part II, 


I, 


IF aught earthly could stir the crumbling remnants of mortality 
after the spirit has left its fleshly nook, if aught could make the 
lifeless nerve thrill again, we might venture to believe in it in 
the poet’s case, when the Ada of his verse, the sole child of his 
house, was laid in the tomb with him. 

In the tender words which he had addressed to her from afar, 
the father and the man had spoken no less than the poet. We 
can infer, too, knowing Byron’s aristocratic weakness, that pride 
mingled with his sentiments; he was proud of having a daughter 
who should bear herself suitably to his rank and to her mother’s. 

Yet this daughter he received at her birth most ungraciously. 
He had set his heart on having a son, because that son would 
have at once inherited a peerage through the Noel family, and 
that circumstance, perhaps, he may have looked to as a probability 
of bringing him some relief from the pressure of debt. 

A French philosopher says that there is an inexorable logic in 
events. The great German poet declares that what we earnestly 
desire, shall come to pass, perhaps even in our own time, but never 
exactly as we wish it. For me, only an observer of men’s acts and 
their sequence, I see frequently a grim irony in the way in which 
the inexorable logic shows itself, and in the manner of the fulfil- 
ment of our wishes. 

Nemesis sometimes laughs at us; sometimes says, “My dear 
fellow, I know you have been long sighing for this. Here it is 
for you!” and thrusts it in our face when we are sick of life, or 

ives it so different in its reality from what our hopes had made 
it, that it sickens us of existence. 

An acknowledgment of this kind of treatment at the hands of 
Destiny might have been communicated to us in ottava rima had 
Byron lived until the present decade of this century. And, let it 
be remembered, that although old as a poet, and taking rank on 
our shelves with men who died hundreds of years before him, he 
would, if living, not be so old as some of our noted octogenarians. 

He was enraged when his daughter was born, and flung soda- 
water bottles about in his passion. He wanted a son. A son who 
should have been, as he supposed, a peer from the day of his birth, 
and would have brought the thousands per annum so much 
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needed just then; therefore his rage and his breaking of bottles on 
the birth of a daughter. . 

“ Patience! my lord,” Fate might have whispered. “ Live 
quietly, soberly, and godly, and you may see this peer of your race 
whom you so much desire; and if you do not like him, it will be 
your own fault. He will embody some of your expressed ideas 
which you never chose to embody in your own person. He will 
hold a man to be better than a lord; and he will show the world 
' that he is in earnest.” : 

In the pane to a letter towards the end of his year of 
wedded life we find these words: “ Next month will bring to 
light the tenth wonder of the world, Gil Blas being the eighth, and 
he, my son’s father, the ninth.” | 

Deficiency of cash, however, and pride of title cannot succeed 
in extorting from Fate at the right time what men want. The 
tenth wonder of the world, the son, that Byron seemed to have 
decided was to come, did not come. 

Two months afterwards he writes: “ The little girl was born on 
the tenth of December last; her name is Augusta Ada, the second 
a very antique family name, I believe not used since the reign of 
King John. She was and is very flourishing and fat, and 
reckoned very large for her days. Her mother is doing very well, 
and up again.” 

Before the end of that month in which he wrote his wife and 
he had separated; he never again beheld his daughter. So ended 
his speculation on the peerage and estates for a son of his, and he 
did not think of renewing them for a grandson. Yet in a grand- 
son were they to be accomplished. 

At twenty-four, Byron, the heir of an old baronial title, a peer 
of the realm, was taking his place in the House of Lords. 

At twenty-four, his grandson, inheritor of a title of the same 
kind, but more than a century older in date, becomes a peer of the 
realm, and rejects every proposal to take his place anywhere but 
among the hard-handed workers in iron of a great engineer. On 
the Saturday night he receives his weekly wages like his fellow- 
workmen. 

And this is he who has become the lawful owner of those seven 
or eight thousands a year so much longed for by Byron at the time 
when his house was so often in the power of bailiffs! 

Hear it, ye sons of neediness and greediness throughout the 
length and breadth of the land!—whether ye be the offspring of 
peers, with honourable before 7 names, yet are found to use 
many dishonourable means of raising a thousand pounds; or 


manufacturing and commercial men gone to ruin in the effort to 


live like squires—hear it! 


Behold the power of purchasing a Mahometan paradise, and 
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many another paradise of fools, actually disregarded, thrown away. 
Toil and independence are chosen instead of all that the grand- 
father bought at the expense of nine executions in the year—all 
which could have been had without the executions by this heir of 
the wealth. 

It is a singular case. The civilised world of these later times 
offers many examples of sons of princes, nobles, and men of wealth 
loving barbarism, seeking out degradation in various ways—eating, 
drinking, and so forth; cursing, swearing, and rowdying; boxing, 
cock-fighting, and gambling. 

But what titled and rich youth ever before this took to labour 
and honest pay? It is more curious than Czar Peter’s working in 
the Dutch ine There was a purpose—a selfish, though a 
great purpose—to accomplish in that. But this young nobleman 
seems to have had no other object than that of getting free from 
the trammels of an artificial life—trammels which all others who 
can in any way obtain wealth are eager to impose on themselves 
and on their children. 

It is to be regretted that the experiment which he was making 
terminated so sadly and so speedily. He had, however, persevered 
in it determinedly enough to convince us that he would never 
have adopted again the life which he had rejected—that of a mere 
nobleman—of a man whose title is his sole claim to our notice. 

Our regret, also, with regard to the experiment, as it may be 
named, arises from regarding it, in a psychological point of view, 
as deeply interesting to the mental and moral philosopher. 

And here one cannot but recal that by family descent on one 
side he was connected with a name dear to every Englishman to 
whom the liberties of his country are dear—that of John Locke. 
How would he who left us such excellent lessons on education 
have looked on the strange determination of the young lord ? 

With gentle pity, no doubt; with something of respect for the 
mind that could reject what thousands clamour for. Lovingly 
would he have sought to show him that he had in his power a 
means of doing good not lightly to be cast aside, and not to be 
found in the path which he had chosen. 

The ore | of the poet’s life which corresponds to his late 
grandson’s years of manhood offers us contrasts in many ways. 

Byron took his seat in the House of Peers at twenty-four, and 
made his first speech in favour of starving and riotous operatives. 
The fifty years passed since then have taught our operatives to 
starve and not be riotous. He writes to Lord Holland: “Surely, 
my lord, however we may rejoice at any improvement in the arts 
which may be beneficial to mankind, we must not allow mankind 
_ to be sacrificed to improvements in mechanism. The maintenance 
and well-being of the industrious poor is an object of greater con- 
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sequence to the a than the enrichment of a few capitalists 


by any improvement in the implements of trade which deprives 
= = of his bread, and renders the labourer unworthy of 
is hire,” 

We have persevered since then in improvements in mechanism 
until we believe that we have made “ the well-being of the indus- 
trious poor and the enrichment of a few capitalists” one and the 
Same thing. 

The truth of this conviction of ours, nature and nature’s laws are 
testing, and have yet to test. Byron, had he lived, might have 
continued still to sympathise with rude handicraftsmen a break 
machines, 

Now the desire of his grandson was to be one of the skilled 
workmen who make them. Not, it would appear, impelled am- 
bitiously to this by the wish to rival, though a nobleman, the 
great men who have by their works as engineers raised themselves 
to a higher than aristocratic rank, and have been interred with the 
most honoured of the land. If the course of events, however, had 
made the views of the grandson so different from those of the 
grandfather, a certain similarity of character may have driven them 
on their opposite paths. 

Of Lord Byron we are told that “ whilst all other youths of 

talent in his high station are heralded into life by the applauses 
and anticipations of a host of friends, young Byron stood forth 
alone, unannounced by either praise or promise, the representative 
of an ancient house, whose name, long lost in the gloomy solitudes 
of Newstead, seemed to have awakened from the sleep of half a 
century in his person.” But he enters society heralded by his 
poetry, and he becomes at once “the centre of a circle of star- 
cazers.” 
- Soon, we are told, “that sort of vanity showed itself which 
is inseparable from genius—a certain sensitiveness on the subject 
of self; and never was there a career,” says his biographer, “ in 
which this sensibility to the opinions of others was exposed to 
more constant and varied excitement than that on which he had 
entered at twenty-four. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
cheerless isolation, unguided and unfriended, to which at an earlier 
period he had found himself abandoned, was one of the sources of 
that resentful disdain of mankind which even their subsequent 
worship of him came too late to remove.” 

That there was much of the affected and the false in his disdain 
of mankind is proved by many pages of his journals and his letters. 
Others pages prove as certainly that lonely independence had 
charms for him. 

To his grandson we may apply, with some alterations, what has 
just been quoted. He, too, was not heralded into life by the 
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applauses and anticipations of a host of friends. But this new 
representative of the ancient house whose name had been long lost 
in the solitudes of Newstead had the misfortune to come into the 
world when that name was, on the contrary, “too much 7’ the 


sun.” 

The bearer of it and of a title could not escape a kind of obser- 
vation that might have staggered older and wiser heads than his. 

But it would seem that he was early disposed to regard as 
ludicrous any notice of himself as one to be distinguished from the 
rest of mankind. At twelve years old he found a constant source 
of laughter in commencing stories with, “Once upon a time there 
was a very great lord,” and he did so and so, adding some absurd 
trifle about himself, evidently in ridicule of his having been too 
much my-lorded by some one or another. 

If some of the elements of the gentleman were wanting in his 
nature, those of the flunkey and the snob were also wanting. The 
poet burst into tears when his young companions turned their eyes 
on him as he was for the first time named lord in the calling over 
of the school roll or bill. But his proud and imaginative nature 
was too quickly reconciled to the artificial distinction of a title. 

The less fanciful, more child-like and simple mind of the grand- 
son looked on this distinction as a mere absurdity among beings of 
the same flesh and blood, the same thews and sinews. He had 
been at a private school, and some of his companions excited his 
merriment—they were those whom he designated “ pious and holy 
fellows.” 

That, again, is a trait of the poet’s mind given out in a different 
way; not in distorted reasonings in verse, but as an artless, natural 
distaste for hypocrisy. 

The poet’s sensitiveness on the subject of self comes out also in 
the grandson in another form. Byron felt it, but it did not give 
him strength to break away from the great world which he was 
conscious of prizing too highly. 

His grandson felt it, and would not be bound in the chains of 
that great world. When talked to about some points of aristocratic 
manners, he said, “ What is a man worth if he cannot be himself 
a man, valued for himself and not for such things? I will go and 
be a man on my own account.” 

He would not be a thing stamped with a mark and shaped into 
a certain form for passing current among the stupid who only look 
at externals. He would live for himself, and by himself. And he 
kept his word—to the death ! 

And if we have tears for the poet’s sad last days in Greece, shall 
we have none for the sadder, lonelier days of his grandson in his 
native land? This question I asked myself when I read his death 
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site lines of Byron on his birthday, and then I re-read them 
to myself with a melancholy alteration, which I shall give here. 


THE POET. 
“ON THIS DAY I COMPLETE MY THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR.” 


Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it hath ceased to move ; 
Yet though I cannot be beloved, 
Still let me love. 


My days are in the yellow leaf; 

e flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief, 

Are mine alone. 





The fire that in my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze— 

A funeral pile! 


The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 
‘8 The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share ; 
ut wear the chain, 


But ’tis not thus, and ’tis not here, 
Such thoughts should shake my soul nor now, 
When Glory decks the hero’s bier 
Or binds his brow. 


The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Glory and Greece around me see ; 
The Spartan borne upon his shield 
as not more free. 


Awake !—not Greece; she is awake— 
Awake my spirit! think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then, strike home! 


Tread those reviving passions down, 
Unworthy manhood! Unto thee 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 


If thou regret’st thy youth, why live? 
The land of honourable death 
Is here. Up, to the field and give 
Away thy breath. 


Seek out—less often sought than found— 
A soldier’s grave—for thee the best; 
Then look around and choose thy ground, 

And take thy rest. 


as it was announced in the journals. I then turned to the exqui- 
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THE POET’S GRANDSON. 


THIS DAY I COMPLETE MY TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 


This youthful heart has ne’er been moved, 
And others it could never move ; 
Then, since I cannot be beloved, 
I will not love, 








My ~~ * are in their spring of leaf, 
‘No flowers, no fruits of love they bear; 
Not mine the canker and the grief, 
The fond despair. 


Yet in my bosom preys a fire, 
Lone as of some volcanic isle ; 
Perchance *twill be a death-lit pyre— 
A funeral pile ! 


The hope and fear, the jealous care 
Of toilers seizing bread with pain, 
| Are manful; these I must not share, 
) But wear a chain. 





To servile arts ’twould bind in vain, 
My tongue would form to servile words 


A lord must cringe, where manners reign, 
To other lords. 


The forge and anvil, and the glow 
Of manly toil, are everywhere. 
My country marks her greatness so ; 

T’ll win my share! 


Awake !—not England; she’s awake— 
Awake my spirit! think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then, strike home! 


Strike on the anvil! Strike with force! 
Be—what the lordling’s not—a man! 
Help nations in their onward course— 
Steam in the van! 


Vapid has been thy youth.. Why live ? 
The toil-worn here find daily death. 
Up, then !—with England’s labourers give 
Away thy breath! 


Seek out—unsought ’tis often found— 
A workman’s grave: for thee the best. 
Worthy thy hire. Choose thou thy ground 
And take thy rest. 


A melancholy alteration of the noble lines indeed! 
But the —_ facts of the case have true poetry in them, and 
are more sad the spoiling of the heroic verses. 
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Grandsire and grandson are gone. Peace to their ashes! To 
their own Master they must vee or fall—not to us. 

When Byron’s daughter was laid in the vault with him, there 
was in it one vacant space more. His wife, consistent unto death, 
did not choose that it should be occupied by her remains. 

There would have been something soothing to the heart could 
we have said that the young lord, the young engineer, had been 
laid in the vault of Hucknal Church with his mother and with the 


t. 

For then, when October embrowns the Nottinghamshire woods, 
and the pilgrim to Newstead has worshipped at the shrine of 
genius, he would turn from it to the little country church, and, 
reflecting on those who slept there—the poet, his daughter, and 
his grandson—he would forget all but the strange contrarieties of 
life with our wishes and our purposes, as exemplified in those three 
existences, of such short duration, but so richly endowed by fortune 
and by nature. 


Note. This comparison, or contrast, of two peculiar characters 
was written at the time when the death of Lord Byron’s grandson 
was announced, but is now given as having a certain interest in 
connexion with the poet’s name. 








“MY SISTER.” 


THOU art gone from a world of unrest, 

Thou art gone with the faithful and few, 
To a sphere where day never sets in the west, 
Where pleasures are boundless and new, 

And bliss in an ocean of holy delight 
Rolls its golden waves through the infinite. 


The portal of death overpast, 
In peace where the earth-worn repose, 
Beyond time’s ever-withering blast— 
amt earth’s ever-varying woes— 
Thy spirit, set free from a mansion of clay, 


Soars in realms of delight through eternity— 


And learns in that atmosphere bright 
To compassionate mortals below, 
Amid myriads in garments of spotless white, 
Freed for ever from earthly woe, 
Confessing the change in that endless rest, 
Which mortality penitent shares with the blest. 
June—VOL. CXLIV., NO. DLXXXII. 3C 
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There with awe heaven’s armies unite, 
Beneath glory’s unquenchable ray, 
And the Highest—His throne of embodied light— 
Dims e’en angel eyes with excessive day, 
And holiest songs, that know not surcease, 
Resound through the realm of eternal peace. 


Where in meads of undying flowers 
Bliss encounters no envy from time, 
And delight knows no measure of hours, 
And tempest ne’er darkens the clime, 
While God is the refuge, and never despair 
Quenches one bright ray of the noontide. there. 


Thou art gone like a transient thought! 

Tis well, for the voice of tears 
To the cold world avails us nought; 

Affection, too, droops with a weight of years, 
Age deadening the sense, as clouds cover the day, 
For sympathies fade as the hair turns gray— 


And life’s eve dims the vision as moments flee, 
And regret speaks their vainness; the desolate past 
Makes — remembrance time brings back of thee 


Come sad as the sigh of an autumn blast, 
That whispers, “'The bygone no more can be 
Than the sepulchre share vitality.” 


Adieu, then, my sister! Death’s mystery, 

A gulf never fathomed, between us lies, 
And ages to come upon ages will flee, 

But never more darkness oppress thine eyes, 
For thou of earth weariness art free 
By a covenant of immortality. 


Yet regretful the thought, none survive that with me 
One scene can retrace of life’s spring-tide hour, 
One saddened remembrance in turn to be 
As the vanished cloud of the summer shower; 
Not a record remaining, my sister, to tell 
Of thy living and dying so nobly well! 


Once more, then, adieu! Soon oblivion’s hand 
Shall this frail memorial of thee erase— 
O mournful the hour at whose stern command 
Neither evil nor good leave a lasting trace ! 
Since affection’s self nature grieves to see, 
If the best thing of earth still is vanity! 
Crrus REpDING. 
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OPENING OF THE ALBERT N’YANZA. 


Great extent of the Lake—Possible communications between the Albert 
N’yanza and Lake Tanganyika—Origin of the Nile—Existence of several 
outlets to the Albert N’ —The White Nile—The Jur, a tributary to the 
Gazelle Lake—The r Bura, a tributary to Matuassat, a Central 
African Lake—Outlets of the great lake of Central Africa—The Shary and 
Lake Tsad—The Binuwa, or Eastern Niger—The Zaire, or Congo—An 
Egyptian and Ethiopic Nile—The Slave Trade. 


IT is understood that, influenced no doubt to some extent by 
the visit of the Prince of Wales, and anxious to do something 
which shall confirm-him in the good opinion of Western nations, 
the Viceroy of Egypt has invited Sir Samuel Baker to take com- 
mand of an expedition directed to the suppression of the slave 
trade on the Upper Nile, to explore fully and in detail the vast 
interior reservoir known as the Albert N’yanza, and to bring the 
hitherte untraversed districts lying around the mysterious head 
waters of the great river of Egypt within the sphere not only of 
the viceroy’s authority, but also of mercantile operations, 

The results of such an expedition are so full of promise to our 
knowledge of the face of the globe we dwell upon, in its least 
known and most inaccessible a and to the cause of a down- 
trodden and slave-driven people, that it is “ not to be 
stirred up to our innermost heart at the bare idea of such a truly 
glorious and noble enterprise. It may be termed by some to be a 
war of annexation, and it may be said that Egypto-Turks, of a 
faith which tolerates slavery in certain forms, are not recme A the 
people to occupy Central Africa; but nothing could be worse 
than the state of the countries which it is proposed to open to 
civilisation; there was no other power that could or would do it, 
and the boon conveyed to the people themselves is of such vast 
magnitude as not only to exonerate the means that may have to 
be used, but to stamp them with the unquestionable seal of a truly 
philanthropic and humanitarian morality. No man, too, more 
fitted than Sir Samuel Baker to take the lead of such an expedi- 
tion, and no man more likely to carry it out with the least fight- 
ing and quarrelling that is possible. ‘True courage is always 
magnanimous, and Sir Samuel Baker has shown by the patient 
perseverance and self-devotion of himself and wife in carrying out 
a great purpose, that he possesses what is rarer and loftier than 
mere physical courage—the attributes of the highest intellectual 
and moral courage—that kind of courage which is sure to blend 
mercy with strength, and to be at all times conciliating whilst 


carrying out its objects. 
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It will be remembered that Sir Samuel Baker was led, when 
exploring the regions of the Upper Nile, to the discovery of the 
Albert N’yanza from information he received at Gondokoro from 
Captain Speke. That lamented traveller had, upon the occasion 
of his exploration of the Victoria N’yanza, heard of the existence 
of another lake to the west or north-west, which he at the time 
supposed to be much smaller than his Victoria N’yanza, and which 
was also su d to receive the waters of the outlet of the upper 
lake—the Somerset or Victoria Nile, as it has been called. After 
overcoming many wearisome obstacles (and who can read his 
narrative without a thrill of admiration for the constant cheerful- 
ness with which the hero and heroine bore the terrible hardships 
they were called to face, the daily danger and hourly anxieties ot 
their lonely life in Equatorial Africa, and the sickness and other 
disheartening trials which they were called upon to endure?), Sir 
Samuel succeeded in reaching the lake in question. It lay before 
him like a sea of quicksilver, with a boundless sea horizon on the 
south and south-west glittering in the noon-day sun, and on the 
west, at fifty or sixty miles’ distance, blue mountains rose from the 
bosom of the lake to a height of about seven thousand feet above 
its level. “I was about fifteen hundred feet above the lake,” the 
traveller relates, “and I looked down from the steep granite cliff 
upon those welcome waters—upon that vast reservoir which 
nourished Egypt and brought fertility where all was wilderness— 
upon that great source so long hidden from mankind ; that source 
of bounty and of blessings to millions of human beings; and as 
one of the greatest objects in nature, I determined to honour it 
with a great name. As an imperishable memorial of one loved 
and mourned by our gracious Queen, and deplored by every 
Englishman, I called this great lake ‘the Albert N’yanza.’ The 
Victoria and the Albert lakes are the two sources of the Nile.” 

At sunrise on the following morning Sir Samuel was enabled to 
distinguish, with the aid of a eee telescope, the outline of the 
mountains on the opposite shore, dark sheds upon their sides 
denoting deep gorges, whilst two large waterfalls that cleft the 
sides of the mountains looked like threads of silver upon their dark 
face. The lake itself was a vast depression. far below the general 
level of the country, surrounded by precipitous cliffs, and bounded 
on the west and south-west by great ranges of mountains from five 
to seven thousand feet above the level of its waters, thus render- 
ing it the one great reservoir into which everything must drain, 
and “ from this vast rocky cistern the Nile made its exit, a giant in 
its birth.” “It was,” adds Sir Samuel, “a grand arrangement of 
nature for the birth of so mighty and important a stream as the 
river Nile.” 


Unfortunately, at the period of Sir Samuel Baker’s discovery of 
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the Albert N’yanza, there had been some difference of opinion 
among geographers as to whether the Victoria Nile flowed directly 
onwards from Victoria N’yanza into the White Nile by Gondo- 
koro, or whether its waters mingled with those of Albert N’yanza 
before joining the White Nile. Instead, then, of Sir Samuel and 
his wife, as to all appearance they might have done, keeping, after 
their long fatigues, quietly in a boat, and allowing themselves to 
be peacefully rowed and drifted down the Nile, which is described, 
as we have seen, as “a giant in its birth,” they navigated the lake 
in canoes to Magungo, the point at which the Victoria Nile 
joined the lake, and what.was worse, in order to settle a question 
of no very great importance, as to the lake-feeder at Magungo 


being really the prolongation of the Victoria Nile, they proceeded - 


up that river, which is a succession of cataracts the whole way to 
the Karuma Falls, were stricken down again with fever, narrowly 
escaped being eaten up by crocodiles, named the first obstruction 
they met with, we hope inappropriately, “ Murchison’s Falls,” 
were deserted by the natives, were imprisoned on the island of 
Patuan, were pilfered and insulted by King Kamrasi in Kissuna, 
and were subjected to no end of sickness, privations, and trials 
before they reached the White Nile. All this, when Sir Samuel 
Baker was distinctly told at Magungo that canoes could navigate 
the Nile in its course from the lake to the Madi country, as there 
were no cataracts for a great distance, True that both the Madi 
and the Koshi, who dwell on the right and left banks of the river 
at its exit, were said to be hostile to the lake people, but this pre- 
sumed hostility would not have entailed difficulties greater than 
' what had been already overcome, or than what they had to suffer 
at the hands of the cowardly and treacherous Kamrasi. The difli- 
culties might, indeed, have been all overcome by change of boat 
and boatmen, a thing they had to do, even upon the lake itself; 
upon one occasion indeed, changing boatmen four times in less 
than a mile,. Sir Samuel, however, adds afterwards, that the 
natives most positively refused to take him down the Nile from the 
lake into the country of the Madi, as they said they would be 
killed by the people, who were their enemies, as he would not be 
with them on their return up the river: so we are left in doubt if 
the Victoria Nile was ascended, instead of the Nile proper being 
descended, from the love of geography, or from sheer necessity. 
The latter is to be doubted, for the travellers could have exchanged 
canoes on reaching the Madi and sent the lake people back in 
safety. This was all the more vexatious, as, Sir Samuel says, he 
could see the river issuing from the lake within eighteen alles of 
Magungo, and, although it is marked on the map as being navi- 
gable to the first cataract at Mount Koko, still the question of first 
importance, as to the navigability (with a few intervening portages) 
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of the Great River Nile, from its embouchure in the Mediterranean 
to the Albert N’yanza, would have been for ever determined, and 
Sir Samuel and Lady Baker might have been spared many perils 
and much suffering. This is one great point which may now 
happily be fairly considered as on the way of being settled. 

it is not a little remarkable that so intuitively did the quick 
feminine perception of Lady Baker feel this"point, that when Sir 
Samuel proposed going up to Karuma, although he felt, by takin 
so circuitous a route, he might lose the boats at Gondokoro an 
become a prisoner in Central Africa, ill and without quinine, for 
another year, Lady Baker not only voted in her state of abject 
weakness to a, the river to ? Pen but wished, if possible, 


‘ to return and follow the Nile from the lake down to Gondokoro! 


The latter resolve, based upon the simple principle of “seeing is 
believing,” was, however, dedeod by her lord and master “ to be 
a sacrifice most nobly proposed, but simply impossible and unne- 
cessary.” If there was any unnecessary sacrifice to be made in the 
matter, it would certainly seem to have been in taking the sick 
lady up to Karuma, instead of conveying her by canoe down the 
Nile to Gondokoro. 

A second and equally interesting point, although not of so much 
importance to the future opening of the country, is the possible 
communication between the Albert N’yanza ond Lake Tanganyika. 
From the elevation at which Sir Samuel Baker stood, when he 
first saw Lake Albert,’with a boundless horizon to the south and 
south-west, its waters would appear to extend beyond the parallel 
assigned by Burton and Speke to Lake Rusisi, and, in fact, to 
embrace that lake as a kind of inlet, as also Lake Tanganyika 
further south. The elevation given to Lake Tanganyika of only 
eighteen hundred and forty-four feet above the level of the sea, 
while Albert N’yanza is two thousand four hundred and forty feet 
above the same level, and the information given to Burton and 
Speke as to the waters at the north end of Tanganyika flowing into 
that lake, are opposed to this view of the subject; but it is possible 
that there may have been an error in the barometrical observa- 
tion made, as also in the information obtained from the natives. It 
is now known that the waters of Lake Tanganyika do not flow 
into the N’yassa, which has an elevation of only thirteen hundred 
feet above the level of the sea; but, on the contrary, that the rivers _ 
and small lakes south of the Tanganyika pour their waters into 
that great reservoir. It is not probable that Lake Tanganyika 
should have no outlet and receive rivers at both its north and 
south extremities, as also in its centre—the Malagarasi. The 

osition of the lake, added to the discovery made by Sir Samuel 
Baker of the great southerly extension of the Albert N’yanza, 
would then tend to show that the most southerly tributaries south 
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of Tengenyile~poni the Moi Tawa, discovered by Living- 


stone, north-east of the the most remote sources of 
the Nile. It is to be hoped that Livingstone’s last journey will 
have settled this dubious point, and we but express the satis- 
faction which will be felt by all, at hearing of the safe return of 
the great traveller before Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition is set in 
motion. As that expedition partakes, if we understand rightly, of 
a character of tian occupation and annexation, the African 
chiefs may now be induced to. look upon the presence of a white 
man in their countries as the forerunner of invasion on the part of 
their hereditary foes, and the life of such a man, however innocent 
his intentions, would no longer be safe. 

Dr. Livingstone may, however, be in quite a different part of 
the country; for it is Sir R. I. Murchison’s opinion that if the dis- 
tinguished traveller satisfied himself when at the southern end of 
Lake Tanganyika that its waters were about eighteen hundred feet 
above the sea, as stated by Burton and Speke, he would necessarily 
infer that they could not flow northwards into the much higher 
equatorial lakes. In this case he would abandon the northern 
route, in which it was sup he might find the waters of the 
Tanganyika flowing into the Albert N’yanza of Baker. Having 
also ascertained that the Tanganyika was fed by rivers flowing 
from the south and the east, it would be evident under these cir- 
cumstances that this vast body of fresh water (three hundred miles 
in length) must find its way to the west, and he would then follow 
the river or rivers which issue on the west coast of Africa. Under 
this supposition, Sir R. I. Murchison thinks he may be first heard 
of from one of the western Portuguese settlements, or even from 
those on the Congo. If this view be entertained, we cannot be 
expected to hear of Livingstone for some time to-come, as the 
distance he would have to traverse is vast, and the region unknown. 
This hypothesis is also said to explain why no teacllneneh what- 
ever respecting him has been received at Zanzibar, inasmuch as he 
has been travelling through a vast country, the inhabitants of 
which have no communication with the eastern coast, Sir RK. I. 
Murchison says he entertains a well-founded hope that his dis- 
tinguished friend—thanks to his iron frame and undying energy 
—will issue from Africa on the same shore at which, after a very 
ry. absence, he reappeared after his first great traverse of Southern 
Africa. 

A third and very curious point presents itself in the pornos 
existence of one.or more outlets to the Albert N’yanza. We have 
seen that Sir Samuel Baker satisfied himself as to the existence of 
a river flowing out of the late into the White Nile, which the 
natives told him was navigable for some distance, and by which, 
therefore, it is to be supposed that the lake could be entered in 
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boats from the Nile, without the necessity of conveying them, as 
we are informed is to be done, in pieces to the shores of the lake. 
But two French traders, Messrs. Jules and Ambrose Poncet, who 
have explored the country between the Gazelle lake and the Albert 
N’yanza, express themselves as perfectly satisfied that the river 
Jur, Bibi, or Bahr Kakunda, as it is variously designated, flows 
out of the Luta N’zigé (as they call the Albert N’yanza) into the 
Gazelle lake. If this is so, the river of the Jur tribe and of the 
— Nams would present another means of approach to the great 

e. 

But this is not all. The same informants, who have trading 
ports on the Jur, have also founded another station, marked on 
their map* as Cagouma (Kaguma), Etablissement Poncet, on a 
great river which flows from south-east to north-west, and which 
is called Bahr-Bura, or Bahr-Munbutu. This river, they say, 
which evidently comes from Lake Luta N’zigé, divides itself in 
about four degrees of north latitude into two branches, that to the 
east flowing, under the name of Suwa, to the north-west, to go 
probably to form the Shary or Asu, which throws itself, after 
its junction with the Bah-gun or Bah-bai, into Lake Tsad. The 
westerly branch, which is much the largest, keeps its name of 
Bahr-Bura, and flows in a west-north-west direction to about the 
6th degree of north latitude, at which point, according to the 
Munbutu people, after receiving another considerable affluent 
coming likewise from the south-east, it empties itself into a great 
lake, in part marshy, and which was called by the people of Ali 
Umuri, an Arab trader, Birka Matuassat. This lake, again, is 


. . 5 
described as having two outlets; one to the north, known.as the 


Bah-gun or Bah-bai, joins the Shary south of Lake Tsad; the 
other, and the most important, issuing from the west end of the 
lake, according to all appearances gives birth to the Binuwa Niger, 
or at all events to an affluent of the Binuwa and Kwarra—the 
Kibbi or Kulla—which in that case will possess a much greater 
importance than has hitherto been aah to it—an importance 
equal to that of the Binuwa or Kwarra itself. 

It is not likely that there should be so much division and sub- 
division of waters as is here described. Excepting in a delta, the 
general rule of rivers is to receive affluents in their progress to the 
sea, and not to divide into branches; but the region between the 
Albert N’yanza and the Gazelle lake is nothing more than an 
inland delta, as is also apparently the case at the north end of the 
Victoria N’yanza, and the same thing may hold good of the Bahr- 
Bura and Lake Matuassat. 

This latter lake would appear to correspond to the Muata Yanvo, 





* Bulletin de la Société de Géographie. Mai, 1868. 
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of which the old geographer D’Anville obtained some notice, and 
near which was Monsol, or Munsul, capital of the Anziko, proxi- 
mately placed on the map attached to Mr. W. D. Cooley’s Inner 
Africa Laid Open” (London, 1852). It appears that an Italian 
explorer, Carlo Piagga, has also pushed his researches in the same 
direction, and that he has obtained information of the existence of 
“ 9 ‘vast interior lake” lying on the equator or south of it; and Sir 
R. I. Murchison has justly pointed out that an entirely new field 
for*research is thus laid open to the enterprise of explorers, who 
will have to determine whether the streams issuing from this 
immense lake and the adjacent region to the west of twenty-five 
degrees east longitude do not flow from a watershed entirely 
separated from that of all the affluents of the Nile, and which 
sends its waters into the South Atlantic Ocean, and probably by 
the great river of Congo.* 

It would scarcely seem that the immense lake here alluded to as 
lying on the Equator, or south of it, is the same as the Matuassat 
of Messrs. Poncet, which is placed in about six degrees north lati- 
tude, unless it has*an extent of some six degrees, which is not at 
all impossible. Albert N’yanza has possibly an almost equal extent, 
and if it joins lake Tanganyika, would embrace in its prolongation 
over ten degrees of latitude. It is curious, in connexion with Sir 
R. I. Murchison’s suggestion, that this great central lake may give 
birth to the Congo, that Fernando de Enciso speaks in his “ Suma 
de Geografia,” of a fact learned from the natives of Congo, that 
the river Zaire, or Congo, rises from a lake in the interior, from 
which another great river, presumed to be the Nile, flows in an 
opposite direction. ‘This may be one of the rivers seen by Sir 
Samuel Baker tumbling through gorges in the Blue Mountains 
west of the Albert N’yanza. 

The theory, however, advocated by the Messrs, Poncet, of Lake 
Matuassat sending off tributaries to the Binuwa Niger, and to the 
Shary and Lake Tsad, as also by Fernando de Enciso and Sir 
R. I. Murchison, to the Congo, only corroborates the old opinion 
held by the father of history and by all the old geographers, that 
one half of the Nile flowed over Egypt and the other half over 
Ethiopia. ‘There are two mountains,” said Herodotus, from 
information obtained from the registrar of Minerva’s treasury at 
Lais, “rising into a sharp peak, situated between the city of 
Syene in Thebais and Elephantine; the names of these mountains 
are the one Crophi and the other Mophi; that the sources of the 
Nile, which are bottomless, flow from between these mountains, 
and that half of the water flows over Egypt and to the north, and 
the other half over Ethiopia and the south.” (Euterpe ii. 28.) 





* Proceedings of the Roy. Geo. Soc., vol. xiii. p. 8. 
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The sources of the Nile being described as bottomless, are evi- 
dently meant as issuing from a lake, and it is afterwards that they 
pass through the mountains, the names of which, admitting an 
error in their positioning, would be represented by the Koshi and 
Madi of the present day. The transposition and identification is 
rendered all the more necessary, as the sources of the Nile could 
not have been between Syene and Elephantine, nor could the 
river have divided itself in such a latitude, to flow one half to 
Egypt and the other half to Ethiopia. It is remarkable that the 
Oriental geographers, as more especially Al Idrisi and Abu’! Fada, 
represent this division of the head waters of the Nile into an 
Egyptian and an Ethiopian river, as a well-determined fact. 

Such, then, are some of the points to be determined by the 
navigation and exploration of the Albert N’yanza, and they are of 
the greatest possible interest, as they will probably either them- 
selves lead to the unveiling of the mystery which has so long made 
a blank of our maps in as far as Central Africa is concerned, or 
they may pave the way to the gradual unfolding of every detail 
connected with the origin of the Nile, the Congo, and the Binuwa 
Kwarra, or eastern Niger—of the Egyptian Nile, and the Ethiopic 
Nile. 

Interesting and curious as the solution of such questions may 
be; great as will be the difference made oe existing maps; and 
various the people and the regions that will be brought under the 


' cognisance of the civilised world; still, even all these additions to 


knowledge pale in importance before the prospect opened of an 
amelioration in the condition of the African races, only recently 
made known to us by the explorations of Burton, Speke, Grant, 
Petherick, Baker, and others. Of all the impressions left upon 
the reader of Sir Samuel’s book, those relating to the slave-trade 
of the White Nile are perhaps the most startling. Many people 
have thought but lightly of the evils connected with Oriental 
slavery. ‘Those who were most enthusiastic in waging war against 
the trade of the west coast were content, for the most part, to 
look upon Turkish and Egyptian slavery as a minor evil compared 
with the other, and one which was so ineradicably mixed up with 
the nature of Oriental life and despotism, that any denunciations 
directed against it would be as absurd as they would be futile. 
No doubt, too, the slavery itself was a comparatively small evil. 
The subjection of one human creature to another is not so shameful 
a ae omer to the African mind as to be unendurable, when it 
takes that patriarchal and domestic character with which slavery 
in the East appears to be more or less invested, and more especially 
when the slave continues to enjoy a climate something like his 
own. 

Sir Samuel Baker may, however, be said to have lifted the veil 
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which concealed the process by which the slave markets of Cairo 
and Constantinople were recruited. Barth has given us a graphic, 
if painful, account of the expeditions of the Michamesslieg Sultans 


of Bornu, Baghirmi, and Sokoto, carried on even into Adainawa - 


and the regions of the Binuwa and Eastern Niger, and, still more 
recently, M. Mage has depicted with the most striking minuteness, 
life, as it is on the Upper Niger and in the vast Pullo-Felatah 
dominions. That life appears, under the rude sway of the 
Muhammadan, to be one successive, continuous, and incessant 
warfare; the enslaving of everything pagan; reprisals, murders, 
and executions. We have also heard something of the questionable 
proceedings of the Egyptians on the western frontiers of Abyssinia 
from Taka to the upper regions of the Blue Nile, and we have 
always regretted that the costly expedition sent to that country to 
liberate the British captives should have down nothing* towards 
ensuring the immunity of a Christian people against the enslaving 
propensities of their Egyptian neighbours. Sir Samuel Baker 
may be said to be one of the first to make us acquainted with the 
nature of the raids made by Muhammadan slave-dealers from 
Gondokoro against the Obbos and Latukas, and other tribes in the 
neighbourhood, and which were so cruel and reckless in their 
character, that, it has been justly observed, one of the worst 
features of Sir Samuel’s journey must have been the necessity of 
witnessing, without the power of mitigating in even the slightest 
degree, the atrocities which the slave-seekers committed. Under 
cover of carrying on an “ivory trade,” armed bands of desperadoes 
ascend the river and penetrate into the heart of some savage 


country. To be at war with one another is a normal condition of 


existence amongst the native tribes. Taking advantage of this, 
the traders offer their alliance to the tribe with whom they first 
come in contact, on the understanding that they may be at liberty 
to make prisoners from the enemy. ‘The African suvage is either 
too simple to see, or, what is far more likely, is willing, for the 
sake of revenge, to close his eyes to the fatal nature of the friend- 
ship offered. Assisted by his Mussulman allies, he sets forth on 
the campaign, and, amidst the reckless slaughter that ensues, a 
draught of living captives is secured for the trader’s net. But very 
soon the original dupes, if they can be so termed, discover that the 
trader is equally ready to turn his arms against them. In alliance 
with some other tribe, he makes war against them in turn, and the 
friends who assisted him to effect his first captures fall victims to 
his whips and chains in turn. Forced to some extent into associa- 
tion with the “ ivory traders,” Sir Samuel beheld their proceed- 
ings. Very narrowly did he escape a sudden death at their 
hands, but his wonderful intrepidity carried him through, and he 
lived to register a resolution that, if he ever came back from his 
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wanderings, he would do something to interfere with the pro- 
ceedings which, for the time being, he could only contemplate 
with secret indignation. The time for action has now happily 
arrived. No doubt it will be a difficult task to persuade the 
tribes, through which the “ivory traders” have passed, that the 
object of the expedition is simply the extinction of the slave trade. 
Tt matters, however, little whether the Africans fully understand © 
the expedition at first. The traders of Gondokoro will compre- 
hend it readily enough, and they will soon feel, or be made to 
feel, that a prompt submission to the new system to be inaugurated 
is inevitable. ‘This, then, one of the avowed philanthropic pur- 
poses of the expedition, with the een opening of Central 
Africa to the purposes of commerce, and the withdrawing of the 
veil which has so long hung over so large a portion of the earth’s 
surface, fully entitle the projected imelitien to our most earnest 
hopes of success, and to anticipate that it will yet constitute one of 
the most remarkable pages in the history of our own times. 
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